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man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in 
his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And 
believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but 


—— scourge, and he dubs the whole effort * 
the fair page itself we know what to expect. 
Chaloner goes to the opera. 
about it, the which, however, he calls 
for the t of all whom it may concern :— 
‘A fecund sam for a philosopher— 
Rich as iconda’s mine in lessons rare 
That gem-bedizen'd “ horse-shoe” at th’ O 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


a John L in, upon the point of the jaw 





CORPIO.’’ 


8 a 2 himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible hitter. 
Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can put a wicked 
retty much the saine way that a prize-fighter puts 


scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with an an, 
or are we disa 


Being a good poet, he immediately writes a sonnet 
The Devil’s Horseshoe.’ We reproduce it 


not only does Mr. Chaloner 
he believes also in whips and 
-looking seven- 
So that when we look to 
inted. Mr. 


lo,’ 


character as metrical bru 
ACADEMY, August 8, 1908. 





Fi tivel ee we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 4 forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, and lands, with the force of 
j ulliva: he latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to 


By J. A. CHALONER. 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spangl'd with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 

Ghouls—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 

Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse, 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice ! 

But, spite of them, the music’s very nice.’ 

you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance’ 

The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or 

a sentimental point of view, but it has points. 

on that line about the creakin 

reminds us of the withering ironies 

add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flayin 

show the tenderer ee proper to a 
ser. 
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Henley might have plumed himself 
— and the last line, a four de force in its way, 
Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner to 

6 Some of them 

t. We like him best, however, in his 
is book is well worth possessing.” —THE 
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APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the Appointmen 
of DIRECTOR of the National Museum of 
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disqualify. 
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City Hall, Cardiff. 
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A Selection from 


Macmillan’s New and Forthcoming Books 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. 
An Historical Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon. 
LL.D. Edin. Two Vols. 8vo, 218, net. Ready. 
Dr. Gairdner’s new work forms an important contribution to the 
history of the Reformation, and discusses fully many subjects which, 
from considerations of space, could receive only restricted treatment 
in his work on “ The English Church in the 16th Century.” 





VOLUME II, JUST PUBLISHED 


A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. 
By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 
Vols. 8vo. Voll]. FROM SHAKESPEARE TO 
CRABBE. 15s. net. [ Ready. 
This instalment is divided into four books, the first of which deals 
with “The Time of Shakespeare ; ” the second with “The Later 
ee and Caroline Poetry;” the third with “The Age of 
ryden ;” and the fourth with “ The Eighteenth Century.” 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
Vol. ~ FROM THE ORIGINS TO SPENSER. 
Ios, net. 





Herculaneum, Past, Present, and Future. 
By CHARLES WALDSTIEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.H.D., and 
LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. | Ready. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE DIVA’S ROBY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A Sequel to “The Prima- 


donna,” and “ Soprano.” [ October 7. 
OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL 

HELIANTHUS. 

By OUIDA, [ Ready. 
MAMMA. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, [ Ready. 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HILL. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. [ Ready. 
PATHS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

By L. DOUGALL. [Ready. 


THE FORBIDDEN BOUNDARY, and other Stories. 





By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. [October 9. 
TOGETHER. A Novel of Matrimony. 

By ROBERT HERRICK. [Ready. 
MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS, New Vols, 


Fcap. 8vo, leather 3s. net, cloth 2s. net each. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. With Fifty Illustrations and a 
Preface by GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. _[ Ready. 


The Alhambra. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. With IlInstrations by 
PENNELL and Introduction by E, R. PENNELL. [Tuesday. 


Sheridan’s The School for Scandal and The Rivals. 
With Illustrations by E. J, SULLIVAN, and Introduction by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, [October 9. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 
With Introduction by Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., and toc 
Illustrations by C. E, BROCK. [October 13. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS AND J. COMYNS CARR 
Faust. A Drama in Four Acts. 
Freely adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem. By STEPHEN 


PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d, net. 
t clober 16. 





AUSTIN DOBSON 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [October 16, 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


The Jungle Book. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net. 
October 9. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Little City of Hope. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New 





Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 
8yo, 5s net. [October 16, 
The Eversley Tennyson. 


Annotated by ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM LORD TENNYSON. Ing vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
each. Vol. IX. BECKET, AND OTHER PLAYS. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C, BRADLEY, LL.D. 8vo, 








The Novels of Henry James. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In 23 vols. The first Collected 
Edition: With a New Preface and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure to each volume, 8vo, 88. 6d. net each. In Fortnightl 
Volumes from September 29. Voi. I. RODERIC 
HUDSON. 





An English Holiday with Car and Camera. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 29 Full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by the Author, and a Map of the Route. 
8vo, 10s, net. [October 9. 





FREDERIC HARRISON 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready. 

The concluding volume of these Collected Essays is, like its 
predecessors, remarkable for the number and variety of the subjects 
discussed. A great proportion of them deal with questions that are 
alive with interest at the present time. 





The Problem of Theism, and other Essays. 





By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [ Ready. 
The Philosophy of Gassendi. 
By Prof. G. S. BRETT. 8vo, 10s. net. [ Ready. 





Buddhist Fssays. 
By PAUL DAHLKE. Translated from the German by 





BHIKKHU SILACARA, 8vo, 10s. net. [Ready. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WITH reference to an indecent book called “ The Yoke,” 
which is still being circulated by Mr. John Long, the pub- 
lisher, we have received a visit from one of the Inspectors 
at Scotland Yard, and we are in correspondence with the 
Office of the Commissioner of Police. The Commissioner 
himself, however, appears to have been out of town for 
some weeks past, and though he seems to be a trifle coy 
about the question, we make no doubt that we shall be able 
to bring him to a sense of his responsibilities. Of course 
publishers and Commissioners of Police cannot be expected 
always to remain in London, but what with Mr. Long’s 
recent holiday and the absence from town of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, not to mention Archbishop 
Bourne’s “ departure for the Continent,” it is quite evident 
that the flock can be left without shepherds, and that the 
sale of undesirable books can be engaged in vigorously 
and with impunity—at the present season of the year. 
Patience is a virtue, but when the public welfare 
is concerned there should be a limit to it, and 
wé think that by the time all parties concerned 
have completed a satisfactory holiday the limit to 
reasonable patience will have been reached. Meanwhile 
we can only wish Mr. Long joy of the beautiful money 
which is tinkling into his till through the sale of a book 
which he has not the courage to describe as decent, and 
which he must know is absolutely indecent and improper 
to be generally read. We receive continual letters on the 
subject from “friends of the movement,” none of whom, 
however, takes it upon himself to defend “The Yoke” on 
the grounds of decency. The fixed idea of some of our 
correspondents appears to be that our action in the matter 
has been dictated with a view to advertisement for our- 
selves. Had we indulged any such view we should have 
taken a very different course. The advertisement and 
profit up to now have been entirely with Mr. Long. We 
believe that the advertisement will continue with Mr. Long, 
but that the profit will very shortly devolve to the public. 





As our Correspondence columns have indicated, we have 
not been without letters of another sort, and at the moment 
of going to press we have received from “A London 
Publisher” a letter which we reproduce below. We may 
premise that the writer is one of the principals in a 
publishing house of old standing and high reputation : 

“THE YOKE,” 
Sir,—You have earned the gratitude of all who 
have at heart the welfare of the rising generation for 





the stand you have taken with regard to the above 
book. 

As recently as last July a schoolmaster, who has a 
large preparatory school, drew my attention to this 
book and others of a similar tone, and asked me 
whether any influence could be brought to bear upon 
the publishers individually concerned in the output 
of such harmful matter, adding that such books were 
“rank poison for a young growing lad to read.” 

I had not previously read one of the volumes on 
the list he gave me, but have since made a point of 
reading “The Yoke” so that I might judge for 
myself. 

The result confirms the opinion he expressed, and 
I contend that the representation of vice as being a 
necessity must have a pernicious effect on the minds 
of the young. 

I have ascertained that books of this nature, and 
especially those by Mr. Hubert Wales, are prohibited 
by the principals of one firm at any rate from being 
exposed for sale on the railway bookstalls. We know 
only too well that such books are written and pub- 
lished owing to the unfortunate demand for anything 
evil which is likely to bring in revenue to authors and 
publishers, and not because such writings represent a 
special aspect of human life which the writers thereof 
are pleased to call philosophical. 

I can only express a hope that more vigorous 
measures may be taken to suppress such. 


The scandal is obvious, and not to be tolerated. 


In discussing Mr. Swinburne’s new book, “ The Age of 
Shakespeare,” the writer of an article in The Outlook 
remarks that “the poets are heralded by two stanzas of 
dedication to Charles Lamb.” As a matter of fact Mr. 
Swinburne’s dedication is a sonnet, and, while it is not a 
very successful sonnet, we fail utterly to see how anybody 
who has a knowledge of verse-forms can describe it as 
“two stanzas.” We remember an editor of The Outlook 
who took somebody aside privily and said to him “ Tell me, 
what is a sonnet?” This was years ago, but the ignorance 
of The Outlook upon the subject apparently remains. We 
should refrain from reference to the matter did it not seem 
to us strikingly to indicate the lack of qualification which 
prevails among persons who undertake reviewing. Here is 
a reviewer in a responsible journal dealing with what is 
obviously the most important critical book of the moment, 
and a book which is concerned with high poetry and 
written by well-nigh the only living poet of eminence we 
have left to us, and yet in his reviewer’s wisdom he describes 
the octave and sestet of a sonnet as “two stanzas.” 
What are we to expect of his judgments when he displays 
so palpable a carelessness or ignorance about the very 
elements of the poetical art? Of course we shall be told 
that the reviewer in question has been guilty only of a slip ; 
but persons capable of such slips have little understanding 
of poetry, and persons witb little understanding of poetry 
should not be set on to review Mr. Swinburne. 


It is curious that while the journalistic mind in the lump 
is contemptuous of poetry, or, at any rate, of contemporary 
poetry, that section of the Press which considers itself 
“respectable” recognises that the short poem is in some 
demand among the public and may be safely used to adorn 
the top of a column or stand out as a sort of jewel among 
the “ Notes.” Hence we find that such papers as the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Westminster make a point of printing 
a poem of sorts pretty well every day, while the weekly 
reviews, to the manner born, do their best to get poetry for 
every issue. On the whole, the result is not at all exhila- 
rating, and this for the reason, as we think, that the 
average editor knows absolutely nothing about poetry and 
cares less, For our own part, we believe it is better 
to make an appearance without poetry at all than to 
print weak or middling verses. And if you must have 


} poetry there is plenty of the old authentic work which will 
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bear reproduction. The which fact reminds us again of a 
story. The late editor-proprietor of a certain newspaper 
taxed his assistant-editor with printing in his paper “a 
piece of poetry” which he, the editor-proprietor,; could 
not bring himself to admire. “ Well,” said the assistant- 
editor, “I was short of a fill-up, and consequently I used 
that sonnet ; besides which it happens to be John Keats.” 
‘I don’t care who it’s by,” retorted the editor-proprietor, 
with some warmth. “I don’t like it, and what’s more I’m 
not going to pay for it.” It is certain that quite a number 
of editors who print poetry are more or less incapable of 
distinguishing between good poetical writing and bad. We 
believe it would be possible to prove this by examination. 
More than one reputedly good judge could be drawn into 
an admission of his ignorance by the very simplest means ; 
but poets are a timid folk, like the conies, and none of them 
dares lift his hand against so potent a personage asan editor. 


The fact remains, however, that when the work of a 
desultory poet is brought together, whether in his old 
age or after his death, ry well the whole of his finer 
performance will be found to have suffered rejection at the 
hands of otherwise able editors. It was so in the case of 
Henley, it was so in the case of Francis Thompson, and it 
will be so in the case of the next poet who comes along. 
Only a few months back we found a literary paper of 
standing bestowing high praise upon a poem which it had 
itself rejected in the usual curt terms. Of course there 
may have been reasons for this other than a want of taste 
on the part of the editor; but it is curious what an 
immense number of reasons there are which prevent a good 
poem from being printed and which appear to be entirely 
inoperative when mediocre work is to hand. As a matter 
of fact the capacity to judge poetry is almost as rarea 
gift as the capacity to write it, if not even rarer. A poet 
of parts never comes to his own by favour of the editors. 
And seldom does he do so even by favour of this or that 
reviewer. “The moon looks on many brooks, the brooks 
see but one moon.” Usually it takes a regiment of 
reviewers to discover a poet. One reviewer decides that 
such-and-such a poem is beautiful, and that the rest of a 
man’s work amounts to very little. Another reviewer 
decides that another poem is worthy, and that a third 
poem would pass muster. And so in the course of years 
the chain is completed, and we wake up ultimately to the 
fact that practically all the man’s work is sound and sweet 
and valuable. The amazing thing is that we do ever 
arrive at this ultimate fact. Meanwhile we should not like 
it to be supposed that at the present moment there is 
great poetry going the rounds of editors’ waste-paper 
baskets, Asa matter of fact this is not so, Yet if any- 
body were producing great poetry he might trouble 
“the editors” with it for years without moving them to 
acceptance, at any rate on poetical grounds, 


We have received from Mr. J. Spencer Curwen a copy 
of a circular which he is addressing to members of Parlia- 
ment with reference to an “impending alteration of 
copyright law by Order in Council.” British copyright 
lasts for a shorter time than foreign copyright, and, 
according to Mr. Curwen, “wealthy publishers on the 
Continent are apparently endeavouring to get their property 
protected here as long as it is protected abroad.” The 
matter will come up shortly at Berlin at a Conference of 
the signatories to the Berne Convention, and Mr. Curwen 
is of opinion that “the movement, in the interests of the 
public, should be strenuously opposed.” ‘Our present 
period of copyright is long enough,” according to Mr, 
Curwen, and “the interest of the public is against copy- 
right, which is only conceded in justice to the rights of property. 
Protect a book or a piece of music and the price keeps up ; 
setitfreeand the price comes down. The public wants cheap 
literature and music.” The italics are ours. Mr. Curwen 
evidently has a very poor opinion of the rights of property, 
and in his circular he makes absolutely no reference to the 
case of authors whose property by the present law ceases 
to be vested in their lives seven years after their deaths, 











or forty-two years after publication, whichever is the 
longer term. So far from agreeing with Mr. Curwen, we 
have always held that the present law is monstrously 
unjust to authors, There is surely no form of private 
property to whicha man hasa more absolute right than the 
creation of his own brain. This is a proposition in which 
even a member of the Fabian Society would acquiesce, 
Yet if a man buys a house, he can secure it to his descen- 
dants for ever, while if he writes a great novel or produces 
a volume of deathless poetry, his own children are not 
allowed to participate in any money that it may represent 
forty-two years after its publication or seven years after 
his death. In our opinion the length of copyright, so far 
from being restricted, ought to be enormously prolonged, 
and we see no just reason why it should not be perpetual. 


The Book War is at an end. According to the latest 
advices, the Publishers’ Association and the Times Book 
Club have resolved to lie down together like the lion and 
the lamb, though which of them has been the lamb in this 
instance is not readily perceptible. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that the Times Book Club will now be 
supplied with net books in the ordinary way, which will, 
no doubt, be good for the Times Book Club and a great 
relief to the publishers. We believe that both parties may 
be reasonably congratulated upon having put up a good 
fight and on having made a good end. There can be no 
doubt that the Club has been a good deal of a godsend to 
certain of the smaller publishing houses. It has gone in 
very heavily for the purchase of remainders, and many 
tons of choice literature which would otherwise have been 
pulped have been retailed over the Club’s counters ata 
moderate profit and now adorn the libraries of suburbia. 
The cessation of hostilities will probably result in a 
decided slump in remainders and a bigger sale for 
the newly published article—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. It will be interesting to note in what 
manner the Times Book Club will endeavour to maintain 
its prestige as a concern which exists purely for the 
advantage of the economical price-baiting book-buyer. 
It is certain that it will not now be in a position to under- 
sell the ordinary bookseller, but will have to compete with 
him on legitimate lines, which we should imagine will result 
in decided shrinkage in the Club’s turnover as retailer. 


The announcement that Mr. John Murray has been 
commanded by the King to publish the “ Life and Letters 
of Queen Victoria” in three volumes, at two shillings 
a volume, and that Mr. Murray will carry out the work 
of publication “in conjunction” with the Times reads 
rather sweetly, considering all the circumstances. Are 
we to take it that the Times Book Club is to have 
the sole rights of retail sale, or is it entering into 
a partnership with Mr. John Murray as a publishing 
concern? In the one case the ordinary retail bookseller 
will have obvious ground for complaint, and in the 
other event the Times Book Club cannot reasonabl 
retail the book at all. Here we have a dilemma whic 
the good sense of the parties may be able to dissipate. 
But we hope that it is a dilemma which will not result in 
another book war. In any case, the “ Life and Letters of 
Queen Victoria,” in three volumes, cloth, at six shillings 
for the three, renders it evident either that somebody is 
going to lose money, or that publishers’ profits are very 
much more substantial than the publishers themselves 
would have us believe. One way or another, the world at 
large appears rapidly to be making up its mind that, while 
it is content for printer, paper-merchant, bookbinder, 
publisher, and bookseller to make a profit out of the 
production and sale of printed matter, the reward of the 
author should be fined down to starvation point. We are 
strongly of opinion that the next book war should be 
between authors and publishers. The theory is that the 
cheapening of new literature is good for authors, inasmuch 
as ten thousand penny royalties are better than five hundred 
shilling royalties, This looks all right on paper, but it does 
not work out for the author in practice. Of course in the 
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case of the “Life and Letters of Queen Victoria” the 
author’s side of the question is of no consequence. But 
the publishing of such a work in so cheap a form makes a 
publishing precedent, and, with due respect to his Majesty, 
we consider that, in the Jong run, it will be hurtful to 
the interests of authors, 





Last week we referred to the vagaries of a certain 
erstwhile “society journal” which has lately developed 
symptoms of Socialism, Anarchy, and Suffragitis. We have 
received from a contributor to the paper in question a 
letter in which he complains that he has been unable to 
obtain payment for his contributions, after eleven months 
of trying, and he asks our advice in the matter. This is the 
second complaint of the kind that we have received about 
this paper, and we make no doubt that many other poor 
journalists are in the same predicament as our corre- 
spondents. We regret that the only advice we can give 
them is to refrain from writing in future for papers edited 
by Socialists. To get a man to write for a paper and then 
to do him out of his just payment is, of course, the very 
finest practical Socialism. st week the editor of this 
wonderful sixpennyworth informed us in a lachrymose 
editorial note that the German for malice is schadenfreude. 
Will he be kind enough to tell us in his next issue what is 
the German for bilking contributors ? - 


We do not anticipate that any good will come to the 
cause of education from the so-called “ Moral Education 
Congress.” The only moral education that is of any value 
is religious education, and while we are glad to see that 
many of the speakers at the Congress have emphasised 
this fact, the proceedings seem, on the whole, to have 
been largely made up of irresponsible and foolish talk 
from the mouths of cranks, faddists, and gentlemen from 
“furrin parts,” who possess all sorts of wonderful nostrums, 
of which they would like to try the effects on the youth of 
this country. Fortunately for the youth the Moral Educa- 
tion Congress is not likely to have any practical result at 
all as far as it is concerned. A good many of the speakers 
at the Congress would themselves, in our opinion, be none 
the worse for a little further grounding in the moralities, 
and quite a number of them seem to be afflicted with 
Atheism, Socialism, and kindred diseases of the mind. 


We have been favoured at various times during the past 
few months with communications from the Humanitarian 
League and from correspondents who share their views as 
to “the degrading and brutalising effect of corporal 

In Thursday’s daily papers we read of the 
case of a boy of fifteen who was chacape with cruelty to a 
donkey. r. Fordham, the magistrate before whom the 
boy was charged, said :—It was one of the most horrible 
cases of cruelty that had ever been before him. It was 
really terrible to find that any human being could use a 
dumb animal in this way. The prisoner was just under 
sixteen, and the Home Office suggested that persons of that 
age must be treated with the greatest leniency and care, and 
that they should not be sent to prison, as such a course might 
make them brutes. Probably a sound birching 
would be the best thing for the prisoner ; but the Law said 
“No, it is debasing and degrading.”—Ultimately Mr. 
Fordham sent the boy to prison and left it to the Home 
Secretary to order his release if he deemed it advisable. 
Can any sensible person doubt that the proper way to deal 
with this young ruffian was give hima good flogging? The 
whole case is a fine reductio ad absurdum of the argu- 
ments of the well-meaning but foolish sentimentalists who 
carry their “ humanitarian” principles to such ridiculous 
lengths. With many of the objects of the Humanitarian 
League we are in sympathy. What a pity it is that they 
so often spoil their own case, and display such lamentable 
lack of the sense of proportion, and what a still greater pity 
it is that the law of this country is so often at the mercy of 
such silliness as this nonsense about a boy being “ degraded 
and brutalised ” by a thrashing! 


punishment.” 








MINION OF THE MOON 


“ Those who look too long at the moon become mad; but those 
upon whom the moon looks are poets.” 


The boy lay down and slept 
In an uncurtained chamber, 
Thither the young moon crept 
Down a ladder of amber. 


In the heat of the summer night 

He threw off gown and cover ; 

And his limbs were naked and white 
Like the limbs of her Latmian lover. 


So she wrapped him in silver silk, 

In a soft transparent shroud 

Of nacre and opal and milk, 

Till he shone like a star through a cloud. 


And she poured diaphanous beams 
Into his parted lips, 

And the light swam into his dreams 
Like the sailing of silver ships, 


And she burned with a white-hot flame, 
And she kissed him over and over, 

Till the Dawn blushed red for shame 
And the stars grew faint above her. 


Then she sailed away to the sea 
On the wings of the wind from the South, 
But she left her kisses with me 


And the moonlight in my mouth, 
A. D. 








REVIEWS . 
TOLSTOY 


The Life of Tolstoy: First Fifly Years. By AYLMER MAUDE. 
(Constable, ros, 6d. net.) 


Mr. AYLMER Maupe belongs to the Boswellian order of 
biographers, which is nothing to his discredit. He is 
among the most enthusiastic admirers of Tolstoy, and, 
owing to his personal relations with the great Russian 
novelist, he claims, and no doubt rightly, to understand 
Tolstoy’s point of view better than most of those who have 
written about him. On the other hand, Mr. Maude does 
not hesitate to differ from many of Tolstoy’s opinions, He 
thinks that Tolstoy does not sufficiently take into account 
what the Western middle-classes have done for European 
civilisation. Tolstoy seems to Mr. Maude to be too much 
of an Oriental ; his view of modern pulitics is consequently 
warped, and this vitiates many of the conclusions that the 
Russian thinker has come to with respect to the burning 
social problems of the day. In spite, therefore, of his 
hero-worship, Mr. Maude is not far from admitting that 
Tolstoy is interesting almost exclusively as an artist. Asa 
pedagogic reformer Tolstoy has made suggestions which 
meet with Mr. Maude’s approval, but the rest of his 
doctrine is little better than anarchy. Tolstoy is in the 
curious position of an artist who has repudiated his own 
art, of a prophet who has deserted his own disciples. 
How this odd result in the initial stages has been brought 
about is clearly demonstrated in this illuminating biography 
of Tolstoy’s first fifty years of life. 

We see that the aristocrat is the predominating element 
in Tolstoy’s character. His youth was ill-disciplined, but 
intense in its volcanic energy and wilfulness. Gifted with 
a remarkable imagination, learning seems to have 
interested him but little in the early days, most of his book- 
knowledge’ having been acquired in later life. He was 
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not more or less dissipated than the young Russian aristo- 
crats of his generation. He appears to have taken a 
genuine interest in the army, which he left shortly after his 
début as an author, but there are indications that he cannot 
have been a very efficient artillery lieutenant. Mixed with 
much arrogance and brutality, there have certainly always 
been many tender spots in Tolstoy’s character, but his exces- 
sive egoism leaves one with the conviction that even his 
profound humility, or the expressions of it, and his extreme 
straightforwardness as to his own motives may have been, 
to a considerable extent and perhaps unconsciously, inspired 
by vanity. Like his favourite, Jean Jacques Rousseau, he 
is for ever contemplating himself in a moral mirror, and as 
no degree of self-approbation can satisfy his restless vanity 
wholly, every other day he changes the cut of his soul. 
Even his interest in the Russian peasant is largely made 
up of interest in himself. There is one story, related by 
Mr. Maude, which illustrates this fact in the most poignant 
and tragic way, though the biographer does not seem to 
grasp, at least he lays no stress upon, its shocking sig- 
nificance. In the summer of 1866 an infantry regiment 
was stationed near Yashaya, where Tolstoy has his country 
house. Serving in this regiment was a young officer, 
named Kolokoltsef, whom Countess Tolstoy had known 
in Moscow. Through him the Tolstoy. ménage made the 
acquaintaince of the colonel of the regiment, and of an 
elderly ensign named Stasulevitch, whose promotion had 
been hindered owing to his Liberal opinions. One day 
Stasulevitch and Kolokolstef, whom Mr. Maude describes 
as a “light-headed and light-hearted youngster,” called 
on Tolstoy and asked him to undertake the defence ot 
a soldier named Shibounin, who was to be tried by court- 
martial for having, in a fit of irritation at what he 
believed to have been an act of injustice, struck his 
superior officer. In the Russian Army the punishment 
for this offence is death. Tolstoy accepted this task, and 
pleaded his client’s irresponsibility, but with the result 
that the “light-headed youngster” Kolokoltsef and the 
colonel outvoted the middle-aged ensign in favour of the 
death sentence, and the wretched Shibounin was shot. 
The spectacle of a half-frantic philosopher masquerading 
as an advocate and legal adviser before three judges of 
low moral and mental level, who were also his boon com- 
panions, and this whena man’s life was at stake, is macabre 
enough, and only the pen of a Gorki could fitly describe it ; 
but there is worse to follow. Tolstoy, to checkmate the 
bad joke which his friends had played off upon him, wished 
to appeal through his aunt, Countess A. A. Tolstoy, to 
Alexander II. for a pardon, “but, with characteristic dis- 
regard of details, he omilled to mention the name of the 
regiment in which the affair had occurred.” Mr. Maude, 
strangely enough, lays the blame for the tragedy which 
followed on the Russian Minister of War : 


In contrast [he says] with the action of the Colonel and the 
Minister, was that of the peasants who flocked in crowds to see 
the prisoner, bringing him milk, eggs, home-made linen, and all 
the gifts that their poverty could afford. 


We are not told that Tolstoy gave him anything, or how 
the War Minister was to blame : 


When the day of execution arrived, Shibounin went impassively 
to his death ; to all appearance incapable of understanding what 
was happening. The people thronged around the post to which 
he was tied the women weeping, and some of them 
fainting. They fetched a priest to perform Masses at his grave, 
and paid for the service to be repeated all day. At night, contri- 
butions of copper money, linen, and candles were laid upon his 
grave. Next day the Masses were recommenced, and were con- 
tinued until the local police forbade any more religious services, 
and levelled the grave that the people might not continue to 
visit it. 

The amazing conclusion drawn from this dreadful incident 
by Mr. Maude is that it explains Tolstoy’s ultimate convic- 
tion “that Government and the administration of law is 
essentially an evil thing.” It is fair to point out that 
Tolstoy had not at this time adopted all the anarchical 


opinions that he subsequently professed, and that he seems 
to have made the most of the legal points in the wretched 








soldier’s favour, but the story none the less leavesa peculiarly 
unpleasant taste in the mouth. Tolstoy’s “disregard for 
details,” to which the tragic finale is attributable, are not 
noticeable in the books which have made him wealthy, nor 
in his business dealings as a landowner and agriculturist. 

Tolstoy’s almost savage arrogance was markedly dis- 
played in his quarrel with Tourgenef. From Mr. Maude’s 
account of this incident, it appears that Tolstoy, in the 
words of V. P. Botkin, ‘ wanted to love Tourgenef ardently, 
and unfortunately his impulsive feeling encounters merely 
mild, good-natured indifference. That is what he cannot 
reconcile himself to.” Accordingly Tolstoy, at his own 
dinner-table and to Tourgenef’s face, insulted Tourgenef’s 
daughter, and when Tourgenef threatened to “ punch his 
head,” made every arrangement for shooting him in a duel. 
The Tolstoy of those days was ungenerous enough to be 
dissatisfied with the ample apology that Touurgenef 
tendered him, and to accuse him of cowardice : 


To judge the relations between these two great writers fairly 
says Mr. Maude] one must remember that Tourgenef was ten years 
the elder, and, until “ War and Peace” appeared, ranked higher in 
popular esteem ; yet Tolstoy showed him no deference, but, on 
the contrary, often attacked him and his views with mordant 
irony. ‘Tourgenef was neither ill-natured nor quarrelsome. If 
Tolstoy had treated him with consideration, or had been willin 
to let him alone, there would have been no question either o. 
insult or of challenge. But the younger man sought the elder’s 
company, and then made himself disagreeable. 


Tolstoy also had at that time the bad habit of severely con- 
demning in others lapses from the moral standard, of 
which he was constantly guilty himself. Certainly the 
Tolstoy of to-day is a very different moral being from the 
Tolstoy at the apogee of his artistic development and in 
the full pride of his physical strength. But the over- 
weening egoism which was apparent then is still in a large 
measure the inspiration of a philosophy which out of 
Individualism has evolved anarchy as the basis of life. 

All Tolstoy’s views of life were, from an early period, the 
commencement of which is described with commendable 
carefulness by Mr. Maude, coloured by a peculiar horror of 
death. Death, however, when the thought of it was not 
driving Tolstoy mad with despair and terror, exercised 
over him a hideous attraction. In this mental condition it 
is impossible not to recognise a form of at least latent 
insanity. It warped his whole outlook upon the world, and 
led him into all sorts of fantastical deductions from 
insufficient premisses as to the meaning of both life and 
death. When his brother died in his arms he wrote, 
describing the scene : 


Some moments before his death he drowsed off, but awoke 
suddenly and whispered with horror, “ What is that?” That 
was when he saw it—the absorption of himself into Nothingness. 


It is difficult to conceive how Nothingness, or the absorp- 
tion into it, could be “that.” But Tolstoy could not then 
rid himself of the peculiar idea that annihilation was an 
uncomfortable physical state. It led him, in his confessions, 
to propound the curious theory that the finite and the 
infinite must be linked together before an answer to life’s 
problems can be reached. He did not explain how the 
finite could be linked with the infinite, but if Tolstoy meant, 
as apparently he did, that it is only the infinite of which 
man has cognisance, the theory is one which other thinkers 
have defended. 

Mr. Maude makes lengthy extracts from Tolstoy’s 
“Confessions” which certainly throw an interesting light 
upon Tolstoy’s mentality, on its strong points, and its 
aberrations, but these self-revelations are useful mainly asa 
means of studying the artist and the man ; they solve none 
of the old problems, and raise no new ones. It is with an 
analysis of the ‘‘ Confessions,” so singularly unlike those of 
Tolstoy’s hero, Rousseau, with whom, however, he has 
certain subtle points of resemblance, that Mr. Maude 
brings to a close this story of Tolstoy’s first fifty years. 
We leave Tolstoy in the valley of the shadow bf death, a 
shadow from which he has never been able wholly to 
escape, which even now darkens his brain. 

One important point which Mr, Maude’s book brings out 
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is the instinctiveness of Tolstoy’s genius as an artist. His 
self-criticism has always been disastrous to his work, after 
its performance had been completed under the stress of 
imperious inspiration, and his criticism of other artists is of 
the same quality. Thatthe man who counted among his 
favourite authors Alexandre Dumas, Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
Paul de Kock should have denied genius to Shakespeare 
and Beethoven is in no way surprising. It is at least 
consistent with his own denial of himself. 





INDIAN HISTORY 


The Early History of India, including Alexander’s Campaigns. 
By V. y SmitH. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
14s. net. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Vol. 
III., “The Mughal Emperors of India.” By H. 
NELSON WRIGHT. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
40s. net.) 


India through the Ages. 


By *LoRA ANNIE STEEL. (Rout- 
ledge, 4s. 6d.) 


INDIAN history is so elusive, so involved a matter, that the 
task of writing a coherent and intelligible narrative of its 
events is one which could scarcely be attempted by any 
one whose equipment consisted of less than the ordered 
results of long knowledge of the India of to-day, com- 
bined with a patient study of the records of the past in all 
their forms and sources—literary, ethnological, or archzeo- 
logical. And even though the writer of such a history 
were fully provided with these qualifications, he might yet 
fail signally to communicate the results of his work to 
others in a telling form. 

No one will doubt the capability of Mr. V. A. Smith to 
grapple with the work. Even though the book with 
which we have to deal had not met in its first edition with 
well-merited praise, a couple of pages would be enough to 
convince an informed reader of its value. Indian history 
cannot produce in the mind the clearly outlined pictures 
which are possible, and even inevitable, for the student of 
the histories of European States, from those of Greece 
onwards, But it is little short of astounding to the general 
reader to realise that the tangle of threads which go to 
make up the fabric of Indian history do, as a matter of 
fact, each and all form part of a pictured whole—sadly 
torn and frayed in many places, it is true, but none the less 
adorned with figures, brave and brilliant and living as 
those of Alkibiades, or Czsar, or Charlemagne. And 
again, looking at the picture from a greater distance 
there grows upon the mind the impression, so valuable 
for the truest appreciation of the value of history, 
that it is but part of the world-picture of the meeting 
of the nations, so that link by link, as the progress 
of a West-bound caravan, laden with rich wares, China 
and India, and little Asia and the Mediterranean 
are joined together in one long pageant of the world’s 
happenings, only dimly and occasionally conscious of 
each other, but all bound towards the same end, the 
moulding of the world of to-day, as the world of to-day is 
bound towards the making of the worlds of unknown 
to-morrows, 

Indian history, perhaps more than any other, owes the 
possibility of its arrangement in orderly chronological 
sequence to these points of contact with the outside 
world. A world in itself, India has never had a single 
and consistent system of chronology ; there has never been 
any lack of detail; the threads were all there, but the 
puzzle was, and still is, ina great degree, to weave them 
together in their right order. The clues have not been 
found in India itself, but in her meetings with the Western 
satraps—in her encounter with the sword of Macedon— 
in her contact with the historians of the farthest East. 
Midway between all the great civilisations of the world, 
India has been: until the last few years a storehouse of 





undated records. Forty years ago, as Mr. Smith most 
truly says,'a connected history of India was an impossi- 
bility. 

Not that the wealth of material has lain idle for want of 
workers among its treasures. But the results of their 
labours have been presented to the small circle of their 
fellow-workers, and even the serious worker in the field of 
European history has failed to recognise the real import- 
ance of Indian culture and progress in the scheme of 
things entire, while for the ordinary reader Indian history 
may be said not to have existed at all until the appearance 
of the first edition of the present work. 

That edition is so well remembered as to render unneces- 
sary a detailed criticism of this revised reissue. And on 
the reading of the work as a whole the point which is most 
forcibly driven home is one which is noted by the author 
in his introduction—namely, that whereas the main difficulty 
for the historian in dealing with Indian affairs is the same 
as that which besets the historian of Greece, the difficulty 
which arises from the multiplicity of States and the lack of 
political unity, the effect alike on historian and reader of 
these conditions is different in each case. In Greece the 
interest of the story ceases with the achievement of political 
unity ; in India it is in direct proportion to the degree of 
unity achieved. To such an extent is this so that Mr. Smith 
has devoted almost the whole of his attention to those 
periods of history in which India was most nearly a 
political unity, and touches but lightly upon or ignores 
altogether the affairs of the small States which from time 
to time became merged in the greater Empires of India. 
Inthe result, Alexander, Samudragupta, Asoka, and Haasha 
loom large. The heroes of India play their part and the 
groundlings recede into the background, which is their 
proper place. So, and so only, can the broad issues of the 
history maintain their hold upon the mind. 

Mr. Smith’s book embraces precisely that period of 
history in which chronology has been until recently most 
difficult to establish—from 650 B.c. down to the Muham- 
madan conquest—but he contrives to extract from it a 
narrative full of life, and of a very considerable degree of 
continuity. We have no space to discuss his chronological 
deductions in detail, but at least they make use of every 
possible source of evidence, though, to be sure, he is 
careful to insist upon the worthlessness of much of the 
tradition that he cites. But he writes soberly, without 
bias, and with a wealth of reference which invites close 
investigation. Especially valuable is the bibliography in 
connection with the Rock Edicts of Asoka, who shares the 
honours of the work with Alexander and Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

The numismatic class of evidence is one of the most 
valuable sources of information with regard to Indian 
history from the time of Alexander the Great onwards. 
But it is only with the Muhammadan rulers that it becomes 
history in itself. The previous volumes of the Catalogue 
of Indian Coins in the Calcutta Museum, both of which have 
been reviewed at length in these columns, have rendered 
accessible a vast mass of well-ordered data for the history 
of the smaller States. The third volume, by Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright, which is now before us, presents the history of 
the Mughal Empire in its numismatic form, in all the detail 
afforded by a large and representative collection of these 
most interesting coins. As in the case of the earlier 
volumes, no praise is too high for the orderly system of 
arrangement which makes reference a pleasure, nor for the 
exactitude of detail which we have learned to regard as 
a natural part of the work of Mr. Wright in this field, 
But we cannot restrain a feeling of disappointment at the 
omission—fully justified, no doubt, by the redundance of 
existing literature on the subject—of the short historical 
sketches which made the first two volumes veritable hand- 
books of history in themselves. But the space that would 
have been occupied by these sketches is no doubt filled to 
better purpose by the notes upon the mint-cities, headed 
by a summary of the specimens from each mint, to be 
found in this cabinet. In the body of the Catalogue the 
classification is English alphabetical, following the names 
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of the mint towns. The obvious disadvantages of this 
system, however, are counteracted by the very full chrono- 
logical index, which makes the book as valuable to workers, 
from the point of view of historical sequence, as to those 
for whom the chief interest lies in the provenance of the 
coins. So far as can be determined from the excellent 
plates, the specimens in the collection form an unusually 
brilliant series, though we have seen finer examples of the 
Zodiacal coins of Jahangir. A word should have been 
added on the forgeries of this series. A good map of the 
mint towns completes a volume well up to the standard of 
its predecessors, 

Perhaps it is not entirely fair to Mrs. Steel to review her 
book in the comparatively austere company of the two 
foregoing works. For Mrs. Steel is neither archzologist 
nor historian. Her stories of India fully deserve their reputa- 
tion, for they are lifelike, and they are India. But there is 
no doubt that “India through the Ages” will bring the 
romantic side of Indian history into the horizon of many 
who would never dream of attacking its more serious 
aspect. The book is frankly a compilation. But it is far 
more than that—and far less. For Mrs. Steel it is 
primarily a great romance, coloured by a vivid imagination, 
and the background for lively portraits of its principal 
actors. To use it as a book of reference would be to defeat 
the end at once of student and author. But to read it asa 
moving human story is to succumb to a fascination which 
makes it difficult to cease reading until the last page is 
turned. Despite the irritating repetition of catch phrases 
and occasional lapses from soundness of English, despite 
a disregard of historical cruces in the interest of dramatic 
continuity, the book remains valuable as giving the colour 
of India, and as presenting a gorgeous pageant of human 
nature—human nature which was only history because 
those who bore it lived in, or climbed up to, the high places. 
And it is natural and right that the human nature best 
understood and best portrayed by a woman should be 
that of the women of a land heavily scented with romance. 
Mrs. Steel may be “ only a compiler.” Out of her material 
she has “compiled” a history that has not been written 
before, for English eyes, and we thank her for it. 





SYSTEMATISED STAR-GAZING 


Astronomy of To-day. By Ceci, G. DotmaceE, M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L. (Seeley and Co., Limited, §s. net.) 


Mr, DoLMaGE has managed to write a genuinely instructive 
introduction to astronomy in non-technical language 
and without calling upon his readers for any knowledge of 
mathematics. | Mathematical processes, whenever and 
wherever employed, are, as he points out, presentations of 
logic in its most concentrated form—the shorthand of 
reasoning—and there is no inherent quality in astronomy 
that makes it impossible to place the reasoning before the 
reader in other and more expanded shapes. It will be 
obvious, of course, that this can only bedonein an elementary 
work ; it is not possible, where complicated processes have 
to be explained, to dispense with mathematical expression, 
if only because the descriptions, when attempted in words, 
become utterly unintelligible from their mere length. More- 
over, in an elementary work, faith is rightly demanded of 
the reader, and if sometimes the full reasons for a deduc- 
tion are withheld, it is not necessarily a reproach to the 
writer, The writer may feel that about some things a 
reader who is in the position of a pupil ought to trust one 
who is in the position of a teacher, and coincident with his 
extreme clearness, Dr. Dolmage does sometimes make 
this demand. In the chapter on celestial mechanism and 
celestial measurement, for example, we doubt whether the 
reader who is innocent of all knowledge of physics will 
understand the lessons, but we feel that he should be 
able to follow with sufficient certainty the general meaning 
of what is being expounded to him. For star-gazing the 
information will be sufficient, and if the fascinations of 
astronomy should get hold of a man so that he desires to 











become a serious observer, he can then begin to ground 
his investigations on a sure basis of physics and mathe- 
matics. 

In one of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories the prota- 
gonist—a person whose public celebrity obscures his 
creator’s reputation as romancer, historian, and cricketer, 
and compels us to compare that creator unfavourably with 
Poe—is stated to be entirely innocent of astronomical 
knowledge, and Sherlock Holmes would probably have 
justified that gap in his fund of information by saying 
that astronomy was of no practical use. Such a book as 
the one before us moves us to ask how much truth there is 
in this view, and the immediate answer is that there is no 
truth in it despite the fact that it is popularly held. 
For the training of the mind and the stimulation of 
the imagination there is no science or art known to us 
that approaches astronomy in its effects, a fact which 
makes the science from an academic point of view pre- 
eminent. Nor is its material side far to seek. It is true 
that the day when immediate profit in money was the out- 
come of star-gazing has long gone by. When of old the 
shepherds watched their flocks by night they noted the 

uarters of the moon, and timed both the periods of labour of 
their ewes and the periods of service of their slaves by its 
successive waxing and waning. The first shepherds to 
arrive at this position undoubtedly secured material profit 
from the introduction of order into their affairs. Similarly 
the first husbandmen who grasped the fact that the natural 
manifestations making up the seasons of the year constituteda 
regular and recurring sequence of events, with the sun for a 
regulator, were far ahead of competition in that they knew 
when to sow and were able to make leisurely preparation 
for reaping and garnering. A man can no longer turn his 
knowledge of astronomy into gold directly, save by using 
it to secure for him a salaried post in an observatory. But 
the observatory is itself a proof that the material side of 
astronomy must always be of paramount importance. In 
fact, astronomy receives such subsidy as it obtains from 
the state or the public purely upon utilitarian grounds. 
Observatories exist for the maintenance of an accurate 
calendar. His keenness in the pursuit of knowledge 
for the mere sake of knowledge has been always the 
hall-mark of the astronomer, but the institutions in 
which his observations are made have been equipped 
mainly in the interests of commerce. To establish a 
calendar is the foundation of all trade between individuals 
or nations, and the more perfectly free from error 
that calendar is, the more are possible elements of 
friction removed from contracting parties. It may appear 
to make little difference to our pockets that on the 21st 
of this month of October, 1908, for example, Venus will 
be in conjunction with the moon at 7 a.m. ; and the hori- 
zontal parallax at noon of the same luminary upon the 
same date is a detail which can be neglected in our business 
lives. But such calculations and the observation of eclipses, 
occultations, and other celestial phenomena may be termed 
either the byplay of an observatory or the outward sign 
of more important activities. An observatory that can 
predict such things is proving that it is watching over 
the calendar, that it is ready to take advantage of any 
manifestation that occurs which might increase our 
knowledge of the circumstances which regulate it, and that 
in the meantime we may rest assured that the sun is in 
the heavens, that any time bargains into which we may 
have entered hold good, and that all is right with the 
commercial world. 

But although the astronomer in this way may be regarded 
as the foremost among our practical workers, the popular 
and romantic conception of him as indifferent to the 
utilitarian side of his science is on the whole the correct one. 
Not asingle great astronomical truth has been discovered by 
men whose efforts were stimulated in the least either by 
hope of personal gain or expectation of putting money into 
the pockets of the university or the state by which they 
were subsidised. The astronomer’s aim is truly the 
uisition of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and it 
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calculations are concerned, which makes of astronomy the 
leading science, or, rather, makes it the leader of its 
ancillary sciences of mathematics, physics,and chemistry. 
We welcome Dr. Dolmage’s book as an excellent intro- 
duction to the noblest of studies. It must be mainly of use 
to those who will never be astronomers, for it is unlikely 
that many who read it will themselves purchase a 
telescope, even a small one, and scour the heavens 
on original research bent. Many things besides the 
arduous nature of the necessary training will prevent 
this. But systematic star-gazing, with the assistance 
of a good spy-glass, an almanack, and Dr. Dolmage’s 
instructions in the elements of the science, will provide 
intellectual exercise of a most inspiriting kind, and can 
hardly fail to be without its moral return. When the 
value of teaching Greek to schoolboys is questioned, the 
reply of the scholar will always be that no man is really 
educated unless he can read—or, let us say, unless he has 
read—the Greek masterpieces in their native tongue, and 
so obtained a basic knowledge of philosophy and the prin- 
ciples of art. When thescholar is reminded that in an 
average public school of five hundred boys there are 
seldom more than five who show promise of being able to 
do this, and is asked if he does not find the proportion of 
successes to make up a poor return for the labour that is 
spent in the teaching, he will usually relapse into the peda- 
gogue, and say that the intellectual and moral training has 
none the less been excellent, that obedience and accuracy 
have been cultivated, and that the powers of memory have 
been improved. A course of elementary astronomy has 
the same strong grounds to recommend it, and even if a 
man cannot get access to an observatory or make it con- 
venient to use a telescope, he will find star-gazing none the 
less an absorbing pursuit. He will not be able to under- 
stand all Dr. Dolmage’s clear and simple book unless he 
pays close attention to it,and when he begins to read 
deeper he will find the amount of attention required to 
increase in geometrical progression. He will soon have no 
doubt as to the intellectual bracing-up that he is receiving, 
while the moral training—but there we will stop. The 
immensity of the solar system and its immediate reduction 
to smallness by the recollection that it is only one of many 
such systems, have so often been made the text of a homily 
upon human pettiness that a similar improving discourse 
may well be omitted. 

To the most tremendous of all studies Dr. Dolmage has 
written an excellent introductory treatise. 





GUIDE-BOOK YACHTING 


From_ the North Foreland to Penzance. By CLIvE 
HOLLAND. Illustrated by MauRICE RANDALL. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts handsome volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
Marquess of Ormonde, Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, for it is a book which should delight all yachts- 
men who cruise in and about the pleasant waters of our 
Southern coast. Those who know the comparative 
dulness of most of our Eastern shores and the rugged but 
inhospitable grandeur of the iron-bound Western coast 
will admit that the South possesses a picturesque romance 
that is all its own, with its varying cliffs of white chalk 
or red sandstone, basalt or granite (in Cornwall), pebbly 
shingle or alluvial drift, with its numerous rivers and 
wooded creeks, its quaint old-world harbours, lighthouses, 
and jutting forelands. 

Mr. Clive Holland views and describes this alternating 
scenery from the yacht-deck, stepping here and there 
ashore to visit town and harbour and catch something of 
the spirit of local history—at one time the traditions of 
the people, still current stories of smuggling-days, of per- 
sonages of the past, great and small ; at another the never- 
forgotten tales of great battles in defence of the coast, ot 
the men who fought them, and the part played by the towns 
in supplying men and ships, All this makes light and 












pleasant reading. But Mr. Holland’s sources of informa- 
tion come rather from the bookshelf than from oral 
tradition. In fact, he admits as much, in the debt which 
he frankly acknowledges to many writers who have pre- 
ceded him, from Leland, Hakluyt, and Hollinshed to the 
Cinque Ports of Professor Montagu Burrows (not “ Montagu 
Borrow ”). Still, Mr. Holland has been at much pains in 
his persevering researches, and in the endeavour to present 
the more romantic side of history, of which it is hardly 
fair to be over-critical. But he has lost a fine opportunity, 
in that he tells us scarcely anything of the romance of the 
lost towns and harbours now covered by the perpetu.l 
encroachment of the Eastern sea-drift. We admit the 
difficulties which belong to the problem of compressin;; 
into one book the materials for many, diversive scenery, 
complicated geology, traditions, folk-lore, local annals, 
history, and the distinctive features of many counties anil 
towns in a coastline of 316 miles, full of the countless 
associations of two thousand years. Guide-book history is 
never very satisfactory. And although Mr. Holland 
expressly informs us in his preface that he has “ made no 
attempt to give guide-book information,” we cannot escape 
the impression that the smack of the guide-book is as 
potent as the salt-whiff of the sea, and that a considerable 
part of his researches does not extend further than the 
ordinary “ guides.” Be that as it may, he has unfortunately 
caught the exact flavour of the well-known guide-book 
“style.” 

In a book which, from its excellent presentation, is 
obviously meant for the educated reader we might well be 
spared the constant banal remarks which are considered 
appropriate—not without reason—to the mental capacity 
of the average tourist : 

Possibly Beachy Head—which towers above us, with, perhaps 
a flock of tourists on its summit, having the semblance and pro-, 
portions of flies, so far above the water are they—has inspired 
more poetry than any other headland of the south coast. 


On the presentation of a Bible to Charles II. by the 
Mayor of Dover Mr. Holland observes : 

A present regarding the appropriateness of which many 
manthere of the Court must have had grave doubts. One can 
imagine with what inward movement the pleasure-loving, gallant 
Charles declared to the cheering, banner-waving throng surround- 
ing him that the Bible was “the thing of all others he loved 
most in the world.” 

Of West Cowes Castle we read that— 

Though naval and military uniforms are occasionally seen 
within its precincts, the sartorial attractions are rather the 
toilettes of the ladies from the salons of Paquin, Redfern, Doucet, 
and Marescho Sceurs than the tailorings of naval and military 
outfitters (!) 

Remarks of this kind are merely absurd. 

Another source of constant irritation is the perpetual 
recurrence of the impersonal “one”—“ As one walks its 
streets memories come to one of the innumerable gallant 
men .. . .” This tiresome construction occurs, page 
after page, throughout the whole volume. Mr. Holland 
has written much that is interesting, and has thrown such 
energy into the preparation of his sumptuous book that we 
can only regret that more literary distinction is lacking to 
a work that possesses many merits. It is a pity that there 
are no accompanying maps of the coast and the places 
mentioned. A geological map would have been especially 
interesting, and might have saved Mr. Holland from some 
curious mistakes about the widely diversified formation of 
the coast-line. The area of the chalk cliffs is not so exten- 
sive as he appears to imagine, There is a strange confusion 
about the greensand, which takes the place of the chalk 
near East Wear Bay, Folkestone. The coast from Fair- 
light to Pevensey is not chalk, but belongs to the Hastings 
Beds off the Wealden clay. The only granite between the 
South Foreland and Mousehole, beyond Penzance, is found 
in certain boulders in the gravel of the glacial drift at 
Selsey. South and west from Studland the formation is 
greensand, Purbeck Beds, and the Kimeridge Clay Cliffs 
at St. Alban’s Head, the chalk reappearing for a very short 
distance by Lulworth Cove. 
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Mr. Maurice Randall’s illustrations are very pretty, and 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. In common 
with most artists who work for reproduction in colour, he 
succeeds best in low tones. 

Most of the pictures are of the sea and shipping, in 
which Mr. Randall excels. These will delight yachtsmen, 
though we miss pictures more topographically characteristic 
of the south coast. We are surprised, for example, that 
St. Michael’s Mount is omitted. The best pictures are 
“The South Foreland,” in which the height from the sea 
is well rendered, ‘“ Fareham,” and “ Dartmouth,” which 
show more local colour than most of the drawings. They 
are very well reproduced, as Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s 
illustrations usually are. Mr. Clive Holland’s book will no 
doubt find a place in the library of the yacht club, and 
give much pleasure if included in the limited number of 
books for which there is space in the yacht’s saloon. 





THE STORY OF MILAN 


The Story of Milan, By ELua Noyes, (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

“ EvERYBODY has been in Milan,” writes Miss Noyes in her 
preface to this book, “ but who knows Milan?” There is 
some force in the remark, since the city has made no very 
visible impress on the history of Italy. Rome we know, 
and Assisi, with its memories of St. Francis, Venice, 
Florence, Naples, and Siena, but the city of St. Ambrose 
is stamped with no such clearly-marked individuality as 
these. To the modern tourist it is of interest chiefly for its 
cathedral, and even that contains but few memorials of the 
past, though the lover of poetry will remember with grati- 
tude a certain solitary spot “behind the altar, where the 
light of day is dim and yellow under the storied window,” 
which is sacred to the memory of Shelley. Milan, indeed, 
isa city with but few traditions, It produced no great 
artists, though it harboured many, and it should be remem- 
bered that here the immortal da Vinci found for years a 
shelter anda home. One figure rises in solitary grandeur 
over the host of lesser notabilities that have contributed to 
the making of the town’s history. It is that of Ambrose, 
the great Bishop, statesman, and saint, who in an age of 
untutored barbarism held aloft the Standard of the Cross 
and subdued by a word the insurgent passions of the 
world’s greatest conqueror. He emerges triumphant from 
one of the most dramatic conflicts in history, and his 
immortal rebuke to the barbarian Emperor Theodosius 
was fraught with consequences which lay far beyond his 
ken. Miss Noyes has not failed to perceive the vital signi- 
ficance of that tremendous scene. 

In standing Bishop and kneeling King we see, not the indi- 
viduals and their immediate motives, ambitious, despotic, super- 
stitious as they may partly have been, not even the struggle of 
great transitory interests, but a wider, deeper, more enduring 
principle—the re of the spirit of supremacy over brute 
force, the victory of the Christian ideal of love and pity over the 
earthly lusts of blood and revenge, of the religion which adores the 
—— Mother and Child over the deified Force of the ancient 
creeds, 

The history of Milan has been for the most part a history 
of broils and bloodshed, of strifes between Guelf and 
Ghibelline (those two ominous names in the annals of 
medizeval Italy), of faction and of discord. A city divided 
against itself, it has fallen before the fury of a relentless 
conqueror. It participated in the fierce, abandoned life of 
the Renaissance, to return at a later period to its accus- 
tomed heritage of wrath and bitterness. Miss Noyes 
writes with a graphic pen of those troublous days, days 
when a few noble families bent a subject people to their 
imperious will. The work, too, has its uses as a guide- 


book, for the chapters on the Cathedral, the Gothic and’ 


Renaissance buildings of the city, and the Brera Picture 
Gallery are furnished with a wealth of detail invaluable to 
the stranger. And the illustrations leave little to desire. 
The book, indeed, is a valuable addition to a valuable 
series, If the subject fails to move us deeply, that certainly 
is not the fault of Miss Noyes. . 











DISCIPLES OF PLATO 


Disciples of Plato. By F.C. Puitips and Percy FENDALL, 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


It is the reviewer’s fortune to read innumerable stories of 
the Man and the Woman and the Other Man, and we 
suppose that one of the most astonishing things in the 
history of modern fiction is the number of permutations 
and combinations to be obtained from these very necessary 
persons—a number far in excess of that permitted by the 
laws of mathematics: but then mathematical laws deal 
with the permutations of bodies, and leave souls out of the 
question. 

The joint authors of “ Disciples of Plato” have managed, 
if not precisely a fresh combination, at any rate an inte- 
resting arrangement of the old theme, and they have also 
uncaged that rara avis, a novel without any padding. 
We say this advisedly, for there is scarcely a single 
sentence of description in the whole book : the story starts 
“right away” as at the whistle of a guard (if we may 
change the metaphor) and runs straightly—not, of course, 
smoothly—to its terminus, concerning itself entirely with 
its passengers, and not with the scenery through which it 
passes. 

Albert Seaton, a substantial City banker, a bachelor, 
with an income of £30,000 a year, proposes to Adela 
Keith, spinster, twenty years his junior, at Trouville, that 
they shall commit matrimony. He has only met her half- 
a-dozen times, but it must not be inferred from this that 
he is of a flighty disposition : on the contrary, he is slightly 
ponderous, and this is his first serious love affair. Adela 
and her mother are very well drawn types of the home- 
less hotel-wanderers to be encountered all over the 
Continent in fashionable towns; the mother young, 
inclined to flirt, on the look-out for a fortune; the 
daughter brought up also in the gospel of selfishness. 
The girl, however, has those uncomfortable possessions, 
ideals, She accepts Seaton, but with the reservation that 
she does not love him—a reservation which at the time he 
laughs to scorn, but which afterwards comes home to him 
with a sting. Into their married life steps the tertium quid 
in the person of Netherly, a young novelist, who poses as 
an exponent of sex problems and a believer in Platonic 
affection. With the situation thus created the authors deal 
gently and cannily. There are no passionate scenes, no 
lurid emotional interludes, Subsidiary characters are 
cleverly sketched in, although one finds it hard to believe 
that there could exist such a callous, caddish little soul as 
that of “ Ernie,” the post-office clerk, who jilts a Tunbridge 
Wells shop-girl, and who, when she has committed suicide, 
merely observes, “It isa most unfortunate affair ; it has 
done mea lot of harm at the Post Office.” We were dis- 
appointed to find that he did not get even a good kicking. 

The position reaches its climax in a country-house visit 
when Netherly kisses Mrs. Seaton against her will. Here 
it seems that an opportunity for powerful writing has been 
missed, for the incident is not quite convincingly told. 
She then realises that his “ Platonic” talk was the usual 
mask for the usual love of men of his calibre, and from that 
point the woman turns to win the love of her husband 
back. He, thrown on himself by her previous repulsion, 
has devoted his energies to his financial occupations. We 
are left with their reconciliation on a trip abroad, and the 
significant remark of Adela’s slim-waisted, artificial mother, 
as she looks in the mirror, that she will be “a ridiculously 
young gfandmother.” 

There are weak places in the story. We feel a little 
undecided as to whether Adela ever was really in love with 
her gallant. The authors write “ different to,” “these 
sort of things,” “ those sort of things,” and the punctuation 
leaves something to be desired. Also on page 247 occurs 
the questionable dictum, when Adela is defending her 
Platonist, “ He would not be as popular as he is if he had 
not great talent.” Since when has great talent in literature 
made for popularity ? However, the story’s the thing, and 
that we have found unaffected and most readable. 
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VauGHAN; 6s. Some Eminent Victorians, by J. Comyns Carr; 
12s, 6d. net. Piccadilly to Pall Mall, by RatrpH NeEviLt and 
CHARLES E, JERNINGHAM; 128. 6d. net. Christianity: its Nature 
and its Truth, by Professor ARTHUR S. PEAKE; 5s. net. The 
Greatest Life, by Professor GERALD LEIGHTON; 5s. net. Parallel 
Paths, by T. W. RoLiesToN; 5s. net. Sir Richard Tangye, by 
STtuarT J. Remp; 6s. Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century, 
by Kari MANTZzIUS; tos. net. Handbook of Geography, 
Descriptive and Mathematical, in 2 vols; 12s. 6d. net. God's 
iy through Modern Doubt, by the Rev. E. ALDON FRENCH; 
2s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


Theological and Religious.—Jesus and the Gospel, by the Rev. 
Professor JAMES Denney, D.D.; ros. 6d. The Ethics of Jesus, by 
the Rev. Professor JAMES STALKER, M.D., D.D. Lukan and 
Pauline Studies, by Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D.; 12s. Footsteps in the Path of Life, by the Rev. Principal 
Marcus Dops, D.D.; 3s. 6d. The Resurrection of Christ, by the 
Rev. Professor James Orr; M.A., D.D.; 6s. Missions in State 
and Church, by the Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyrn, D.D.; 6s, 
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Fellowship in the Eternal Life, by the Rev. Professor G. G. 
Finpiay, D.D.; 7s. 6d. The Priesthood of the Laity, by the Rev. 
Canon RypDER, ._D. ; 6s. Studies in the History of the New 
Testament, by the Rev. Principal A. M. Farrparrn, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D.; 12s. The Fact of Comversion, by the Rev. GEorGE 
Jackson, B.A.; 3s. 6d. The Pastor and his Parish, by the Right 
Rev. JOHN SHEEPSHANKS, M.A., D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich; 
ss. The St. Ninian Lectures on Religion and the Modern Mind, by 
Rev. G. A. JoHNsTON Ross, Rev. Davip Situ, D.D., Rev. P. 
CarRNEGIE Simpson, M.A., Canon MacCuLtocu, etc., etc.; 6s. 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament, edited by the Rev. W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL; Vol. IV., 28s. The Value of Worship, by the 
Rev. G. A. JOHNSTON Ross; 2s. 6d. net. Light from Anatolia, 
by Prof. ApotF DerIssMANN, D.D.; Illustrated, 12s. net. Lectures 
on Preaching, by the Rev. GrorGe Matueson, D.D., LL.D. The 
Gift of Influence: University Sermons, by the Rev. Prof. HuGu 
‘Biack, M.A., D.D.; 6s. Aids to the Devotional Study of 
Scripture, by Prof. A. S. Pzake, D.D.; Vol. I., ‘‘ The Christian 
Race’?; Vol. II., ‘‘Election Service’®; Vol. III., ‘‘ Faded 
Myths”; each 1s. net. Expositions of Holy Scripture, by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Litt.; Fourth Series; Six Vols. ; 
(1) Psalms, Vol. I.; (2) Psalms, Vol. 2; (3) Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the Minor Prophets; (4) St. Luke, Vol. I.; (5) St. Luke, Vol. 
II.; (6) Epistle to the Romans; 24s. net; Single Vols., 7s. 6d. 
The Analysed Bible, by the Rev. G. Camppett Morcan, D.D.; (1) 
The Gospel of St. John; (2) The Book of Job; 3s. 6d. each. 
Christian Principles, by the Rev. G. Camppett Morcan, D.D.; 
1s. 6d. net. Men in the Making, by the Rev. AmBRrOsE SHEPHERD, 
D.D.; 3s. 6d. Talks to Young Men About Christ, by the Rev. 
H. D. Rawnstey; 38. 6d. The Prophecies of Christ Concerning 
the Churches, by G. H. Pemper, M.A.; 7s. 6d. Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholicism, by Newman Smytu, D.D.; 
ss. net. A Shorter Manual of Theology, by the Rev. J. AGAR 
Beet, D.D.; 2s. 6d. net. Epochs in the Life of Jesus, by the Rev. 
Prof. A. T. RoBertson, D.D.; 2s. 6d. net. A Short Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament, by the same Author ; 6s. net. 
The Bible or the Church, by Sir Robert ANpeRsON, K.C.B., LL.D. ; 
ss. How Does the Death of Christ Save Us? by Henry C. MABIE, 
D.D.; net 2s. 6d. Concerning the Christ, by the Rev. J. D. 
FREEMAN, M.A.; net 2s. 6d. The Cross in Christian Experience, 
by the Rev. W. M. Crow, B.D.; 6s. _ Christian Re-Union, by 
FRANK SPENCE ; 6s. Quiet Talks with World Winners, by S. D. 
GorDON; 2s. 6d. net. Devotional Hours with the Bible, by the 
Rev. J. R. Mruer, D.D.; Vol. I., “From the Creation to the 
Crossing of the Red Sea”; 5s. The Wider Life, a new Volume 
of the ‘Silent Times” Series, by the wag R. Mitter, D.D.; 
3s. 6d. Wayside Wells, selected from the Writings and Sermons 
of Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, by his daughter, Marjory BONAR; 
Cloth 1s. 6d. net, Leather as. 6d. net. Things Unseen, by HENRY 
DruMMOND ; 1s. net. China Children, by Archdeacon MOULE ; 
Illustrated, 2s. Songs of the Kingdom, by Mary Rew ies Jarvis; 
as. 6d. The Angel and the Star, by RaLpx Connor; Illustrated 
in Colours, 1s. net. Go Forward, by the Rev. J. R. Mitrer, D.D.; 
Illustrated in Colours, 1s. The Good Shepherd, by the Rev. J. R. 
MILLER; with large Rembrandt photogravure, 2s. net. Salvation 
and the Old Theology, by Len G. BROUGHTON, D.D.; 2s. 6d. net. 

Biograthy.—The Life of Principal Rainy, by the Rev. P. 
CARNEGIE Smupson, M.A. Ian Maclaren: the Life of the Rev. John 
Watson, D.D., by W. RoBertson NICOLL ; 6s. The Brontes: Life 
and Letters, by CLEMENT SHORTER; 2 vols., 24s. net. The Life of 
Beethoven, by Arice M. DiEHL; 10s. 6d. net. The Life of James 
Stewart of Lovedale, by the Rev. James WeLLs, D.D.; §s. net. 
The Life of Dr. Robertson, by RatpH Connor; 6s. Pepys, a new 
volume of “Literary Lives,” by Percy Lussock, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. 
The Life and Letters of George Bancroft, by M. A. De WoLFEe 
Howe, 2 vols. ; 16s. net. Phillips Brooks, 1845-1893, by ALEXANDER 
V. G. ALLEN; 10s. 6d. net. George Brown, Missionary and 
Explorer, an autobiography and narrative of 48 years’ travel and 
residence. in Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, New Britain, New Guinea, and 
the Solomon Islands, with over 1oo illustrations; 15s. net. The 
Black Bishop, Samuel Adiai Crowther, by Jesse Pace, F.R.G.S.; 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. D. M. Thornton, a Study in Missionary 
Ideals and Methods, by W. H. T. Garrpner, B.A. (Oxon.); illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. net. 

Belles Lettres and General.—My African Journey, by the Right 
Hon. Winston CnHuRCHILL, M.P.; illustrated, 5s. net. The 
Panmure Papers: Being the Correspondence of Fox Maule, Second 
Baron Panmure, afterwards Eleventh Earl of Dalhousie, edited by 
Sir Grorce Dovc tas, Bart., and Sir GEorRGE DALHOUSIE Ramsay, 
C.B.; with photogravure portraits; 2 vols., 24s. net. Egypt and 
its Monuments, by Ropert HicHENs, author of “The Garden of 
Allah,” with illustrations in colour by Jules Guerin, and numerous 
photographs; 20s. net. The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Jaxve T. StToppart, with photogravure portrait; 12s. net. The 
Triamph of Life, by Wittiam Barry, D.D.; 78: 6d. net. The 
Reformation in Scotland: Its Causes, Characteristics and Conse- 
quences, by D. Hay Fieminec, LL.D.; 7s. 6d. A Short History of 
Medizval Peoples, by Roprnson Souttar, M.A., D.C.L.; Part IL., 
Italy and the Papacy, etc.; 12s. The World I Live In, by HELEN 
KELLER; 38. 6d. net. Out of Doors in the Holy Land, by Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D.; 65. net. The New History of 
Methodism, edited by W. J. Townsenp, D.D., H. B. Worxman, 
M.D., D.Lit, and Greorce Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S.; in two volumes. 
The Complete Poems of Emily Bronte, edited by Ciement K. 
SHORTER, with an Introduction by W. ROBERTSON NiCOLL; 6s. 


The Great Victorian s° A History for Children, by B. M. 
SynGE; 2s. 6d. The Readers’ Library, by W. J. Dawson and 
ConincsBy Dawson; Vols. 1 and 2, ‘The Great English Letter 
Writers’; 2s. 6d. net each. The Presbyterian Church, its Creed, 
Worship and Polity, by the Rev. D. M. McPualt; ss. To the 
Top of the Continent: Discovery, Exploration, and j od in 
Sub-Arctic Alaska, by Freperick A. Cook, M.D.; Illustrated, 
128. net. The Conquest of the Great North-West, by AGnes C. 
Laut; 7s. 6d. net. The Story of the White House, by Estuer 
SINGLETON; 2 vols., 21s, net. The Romance of Protestantism, by 
D. ALcock ; 3s. 6d. net. Big Game at Sea, by Cuartes FRreperick 
HOvpeR, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. net. The Story of American Painting, 
by CHaRLes H. CaFFIN, illustrated; ros. 6d. net. The Lace Book, 
by N. Hupson Moors, illustrated; 8s. 6d. net. The Art 
of Living in Good Health, by Danut S. Sacer, M.D.; 6s. 
British Country Life in Autumn and Winter, edited by Epwarp 
THOMAS, with plates in colour; 8s. 6d. net. Some Bri Butter- 
flies and Insects, edited by EpwarpD THomas, with plates in colour; 
6s. Daily Song: a Poem for Every Day of the Year; ss. Pictures 
from the Life of Christ, the Text by the Rev. J. R. MiLver, D.D., 
with ol” Illustrations separately mounted; ss. The Moulding 
Method of Practical Dressmaking, by MADAME BERGE, illustrated ; 
38. 6d. Side Lights on the Home Rule Movement, by Sir Ropert 
ANDERSON. K.C.B., LL.D.; 1s. net. Lead Gl Pottery, by 
Epwin ATLEE BarBER, Ph.D., a volume of “Primers of Industrial 
Art,” illustrated; 4s. net. A Standard Guide to the Holland 
Galleries, by EstHER SINGLETON; 3s. 6d. net. The Lady of the 
Decoration, a new volume,“Red Leather Library; red leather, 
2s. 6d. net, also in cloth, 2s. net, and a popular edition, 1s. net. 
The Useful Knowledge Library, six new reprints: (1) “Extinct 
Civilisations of the East,” by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A.; 2) “The 
Solar System,” by G. F. CHamBers, F.R.A.S.; (3) “A Piece of 
Coal,” by A. E. Martin; (4) “The Chemical Elements,” by M. M. 
PATTERSON Muir; (5) “Bird Life,” by W. P. Pycrart; (6) “The 
— in Past Ages,” by H, G. SEELEY, F.R.S., illustrated; 1s. net 
_ Illustrated Art  Books.—Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest, 
illustrated with 40 plates in colour by Epmunp Dv tac, introduction 
by A. T. QUILLER-CoucH ; edition de luxe, &? 2s. net; popular 
edition, 10s. 6d. net. Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night, 
illustrated with 4o plates in colour by W. HEATH ROBINSON, 
introdiction by A. T. QuiLLeR-Coucu ; edition de luxe, 42 2s. net; 
popular edition, ros. 6d. net. Hunts with Jorrocks; from Handley 
— by > engl rp. illustrated in colour by G. DENHOLM 
OUR ; edition de luxe, £2 as. net; ular edition, ros. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, ty aasce HEGAN RIcE, with 
24 illustrations in colour and 12 in haif-tone by HAROLD CoppPINc ; 
edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. net; popular edition, 6s net. Old 
Christmas, by WasHINGTON IRVING, with illustrations in crayon and 
colour by CEcit ALDIN, edition de luxe, ros. 6d. net; popular 
edition, 6s. net. Old London Churches, illustrated by 25 plates 
ia colour, by ARTHUR GARRATT, the text by the Rev. CANoNn 
Benuam, D.D., and an introduction by the Right Rev. the BisHop 
of Lonpon, £2 2s. net. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by ERNEST 
Raprorp (Great Artist Series), illustrated, ss. net. 
Fiction.—‘‘ The Soul of Dominic Wildthorne,” by Joseph 
Hocking, 38. 6d.; “‘ Racket and Rest,” by Harold Begbie, 6s. ; 
The World Well Lost,” by S. R. Crockett, 6s.; “In Wolf’s 
Clothing,”” by Charles Garvice, 6s.; ‘“‘Whither Thou Goest,”’ 
by J. J. Bell, 6s.; ‘‘69, Birnam Road,” by W. Pett-Ridge, 6s. ; 
Purple Love,” by Morice Gerard, 6s. ; ‘‘ Miss Charity,” by Keble 
Howard, 6s.; ‘Sister Anne,’”? by Madame Albanesi, 6s.; “A 
Soldier of the Future,” by W. J. Dawson, 6s.; ‘‘ Treasure Valley,” 
by Marion Keith, 6s.; ‘The Altar Stairs,” by G. B. Lancaster, 
6s.; “*The Ghosts of Society,” by Anthony Partridge, 6s.; ‘“‘ The 
Hand of the Spoiler,” by G. Sidney Paternoster, 6s. ; ** Grey 
Above the Green,” by Mrs. H. H. Penrose, 6s.; “ The Judgment 
of Illingborough,” by R. E. Vernede, 6s.; ‘“‘The Riverman,” by 
Stewart Edward White, 6s.; “ Danny and the Pink Lady,” by 
Mrs. McClung, ss.; ‘‘ Pan and the Little Green Gate,” by Sylvia 
Brett, 5s.; “‘Two in a Flat,” by Jane Wintergren, gs.; ‘* The 
Man from Brodney’s,” by George Barr McCutc eon, 6s.; ‘‘ The 
Binding of the Strong,” by Caroline Atwater Mason, 6s.; ‘‘ The 
House of the Weeping Woman,” by Coningsby Dawson, 6s. ; 
Hetty Beresford,” by L. T. Meade, 6s.; ‘‘Kilo,” by Ellis Parker 
Butler, 6s.; ‘“‘ Hester Lane,” by Annie S. Swan, 38. 6s. 


MESSRS. JACK. 
Masterpieces in Colour ‘Series, 1s. 6d. net. Franz Hals, by 
EDGCUMBE STALEY; Luini, by James Mason; Rubens, by 
S. L. BeEnsusan; Leonardo da Vinci, by Maurice W. 
BROCKWELL; Vandyck, by P. M. Turner; Whistier, by 
2 MarTIN Woop; Burne-Jones, by A. Lys Batpry: and 
Others; 8 illustrations in colour, Wild Beasts of the World, by 
FRANK FINN ; 17 Parts at 1s. net.; 100 coloured plates by Louis 
SARGENT, C.E. Swan, and WINIFRED AusTEN. Beautiful Flowers 
and How to Grow Them, by H. J. Wricut and WALTER P. WRIGHT ; 
17 Parts at 1s. net; 100 coloured plates by Beatrice Parsons, 
E. F. BRICKDALE, and others. National Gallery, by P. G. Konopy, 
Maurice W. Brockwe i, and F. W. LIpPMANN: 100 coloured 
plates; 17 Parts at 1s. net. The World’s Story-Tellers, Edited 
by ARTHUR Ransome; cloth 1s. net.; HAWTHORNE, MERIMEE, 
and others. Romance of Empire, Edited by Joun Lance; cloth 
6s. net: “ New Zealand,” by REGINALD HorsLey, “ India,’”’ by 
VICTOR SURRIDGE ; 12 illustrations in colour by A. D. McCormick ; 
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also in half-leather, 75. 6d. net. Complete Guide to Heraldry, by 
A. C. Fox-Davigs ; many illustrations in text and plates in colour ; 
600 pp.; cloth, ros. 6d. net.; Arms and Armour: British and 
Forel gn, by CHARLES Henry AsHDOWN ; numerous engravings in 
the text and plates; cloth, 1os. 6d. net. Poets’ Country, Edited 
by ANDREW Lanc; Contributors: Professor CHURTON COLLINS, 
W. J. Lortiz, E. HartLey CoLerince, and others; 50 coloured 
plates by R. S. WALKER ; a re-issue at ros. 6d. net. Lamb’s Talks 
from Shakespeare, 20 original coloured illustrations by M. M. 
PRICE ; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. The Byam Shaw Edition of Bunyan, 
30 illustrations in colour; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. 
English Masterpieces; new volumes, “ Milton’s Hymn to the 
Nativity,” and ‘“ Kingsley’s Poem”; 6d. and ts. net. 
Jack’s Reference Book: A Universal Encyclopedia, &c.; 1,088 pp. ; 
cloth; 3s. 6d. net. Century Bible: Edited by W. F. ADENEy, 
D.D. ; New vols: “‘ Isaiah,” Vol. 2, by Dr. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE ; 
“Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon,” by Professor 
Currie Martin ; ‘‘ Leviticus and Numbers,” by Professor A. R. S. 
KENNEDY; cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Scottish Painting: Past and Present, by JamesL.Caw; 76 full-page 
plates; quarto; cloth, 21s. net. Grandmother’s Favourites. 
New Series, including ‘‘ Birthday Present,” ‘‘ Fairchild Family,” 
‘“‘ Margot and the Golden Fish,” “ Apple Pie,” ‘‘ Holiday House ”’ ; 
8 coloured plates; 2s. net. The Dwellers, a New Nature Series ; 


6 vols.: (1) ‘In the Garden; (2) ‘“‘In the Pond”; (3) “ River 
Bank”; (4) ‘‘ Woodland”; (5) ‘‘Meadows”; (6) “ Under- 
ground”; cloth, 1s. net; covers, 6d. net; 6 vols. bound in a 


single volume, cloth, 5s. net. Our Empire Story. A Child’s His- 
tory of the British Empire, by H. E. MarsHact, Author of “ Our 
Island Story ’’; 20 coloured drawings by J. R. SKELTon ; cloth, 
7. 6d. net. Told to the Children, New Vols.: “Stories of Beo- 
wulf,” ‘‘ Stories from the Ballads,” ‘‘ Stories of Siegfried”; 8 
coloured plates; cloth, 1s. 6d. net; boards, 1s. net. Stories from 
History, new vol., ‘‘ The Viking,’”’ cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Shown to 
the Children Series,new volume ‘‘Trees,’”’ cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Child’s 
Life of Jesus, by C. M. STEEDMAN ; 30 drawings on colour by PAUL 
WoopRoFFE; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. The Plantagenet Roll, 
by the Marguis oF Ruvicny; the Essex Volume; £4 4s. net. 
Makers of Canada: volumes completing the series, viz., ‘‘ Lord 
Sydenham,” by Professor ADAM SHORTT; “ Sir 
by R. E. GosneE tt ; ‘‘ W. Lyon Mackenzie,” by 


ames Douglas,” 
. D. Lz SuEurR, 


LL.D. Shilling Scientific Series: revised edition of ‘‘ Radium,” 
by Dr. Hampson; and “ Motors and Motoring,” by Professor 
Spooner. Tudor Facsimile Texts: new volumes: ‘‘ Appius and 
Virginia,’”’ ‘‘Gorboduc; or, Ferrex and Porrex,’”’ ‘“‘ The Chief 


Promises of God to Man,” “ Damon and Pythias,” ‘“‘ Jacob and 
Esau,” ‘“‘ Mary Magdalene,” and others, 


MR. JOHN LANE. 


Vincenze Foppa, of Brescia, Founder of the Lombard School: 
His Life and Work, by ConsTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES and. Mon- 
SIGNOR RODOLFO MAIOCCHI; ross. net. Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbine, by James DENNIsTOUN, A New Edition, edited by Epwarp 
HuTTON; 3 vols.; 428. net. The Life of Joan of Arc, by 
ANATOLE FRANCE; a translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS; 258. net. 
Dumouriez, and the Defence of England against Napoleon; 21s. net. 
Kashmir, by P. Pirie. The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting, by Lady 
CHARLOTTE Bury; new edition; edited, with an introduction, by 
A. FRANCIS STEUART; 21s. net. Cornish Characters and Strange 
Events, by S. Barinc GovutpD; 21s, net. Louis Napoleon and the 
Genesis of the Second Empire, by F. H. CHEETHAM; 16s, net. 
Memoirs of a Vanished Generation, 1813-1855, edited by Mrs. War- 
RENNE BLAKE, with an introduction by Lady St. HELIER; 16s. net. 
Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, by F. Loraine PETRE; 12s. 6d. 
net. Augustus Saint Gaudens: an ee by C. Lewis Hinp; 
12s, 6d. net. Two Dianas in Alaska, by AcNes HERBERT and a 
SHIKARI; ros, 6d. net. Birds of the Plains, by Dovcras Dewar; 
tos. 6d. net. The Iliad of the East, by FREDERIKA MACDONALD; 
7s. 6d. net. Some Wemen Loving or Luckless, by Tropor DE 
Wyzewa; 7s. 6d. net. César Franck: A Study, translated from the 
French of VINCENT D’INDy, and with an Introduction by Rosa 
NEWMARCH; 78.6d, net. The Philosophy of Long Life, by JEAN 
FinoTt, a translation by Harry ROBERTS; 7s. 6d. net. olly, 
Yew, and Box: with Notes on other Evergreens, by W. DALLEMORE 
and THomas Moore; 7s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Anatole France.—The Well of St. Clare, a transla- 
tion by ALFRED ALLENSON; The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, a 
translation by the Hon. Maurice BarinG; Jocasta and the 
Famished Cat, a translation by Mrs. Farley; Balthasar, a transla- 
tion by Mrs. JoHN Lane; The Aspirations of Jean Servien, a transla- 
tion by the Epitor; My Friend’s Book, a translation by the 
Epitor; The Elm Tree on the Mall, a translation by M. P. 
Wittcocks ;. The Wicker-Work Woman, a translation by M. P. 
Wittcocks ; 6s, each. 

The Lost Cabin Mine, by FREDERICK NIVEN; 6s.; The Green 
Domino, by ANTHONY DyLLINGToN; 6s. A Poor Man’s House, by 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS; 6s. The Doomswoman, by GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON; 6s. A Princess of Hackney, by G. C. Compton; 6s. Our 
Daily Bread, by Ciara VIEBIG; 6s. Someone Pays, by NoEL 
BARWELL; 6s. Little Dinners with the Sphinx, by RicHARD 
LE GALLIENNE; 6s. Handicapped, by Emery PotTtie; 6s. The 
** Londons”’ of the British Fleet, by Epwarp FRASER; 6s. Under 
Petrain with some Saunterings; ss. Aubrey Beardsley, by RoBERT 
Ross, with a list 6f Drawings by AYMER VALLANCE; 38. 6d. net. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN. 

Art and Archeology.—The Book of the Pearl, by Dr. G. F. Kunz 
and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON; 42s. net. French Prints of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, by RALPH NeEvitt. The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, by W. G. RAWLINSON; in 3 vols. The Marks of Pottery 
and Porcelain, by WiLL1AM Burton and R. L. Hopson. Hercu- 
lanzum: Past, Present and Future, by CHARLES WALDSTEIN ; 21s. 
net. The Acropolis at Athens, by Martin L. D’OoGE, Earth- 


work of England, by A. HaprIAN ALLCROFT. 
Biography.— W Haig Brown, Edited by Harotp E, Haic 
Brown. 2s. net. 


William Morris, Zz ALFRED NOYEs ; 
Fiction.— The Forbidden Boundary, and other Stories, by B. L. 
PutNAM WEALE.~ The Diva’s Ruby, = F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Mamma, by RxHODA BROUGHTON. he Sunny Side of the Hill, 
by Rosa NoucuHETTE Carey. Together, by RopertT HERRICK. 
Helianthus, by Ourpa. Paths of the Righteous, by L. Douca t. 
The Red City, by Dr. S. WEIR MitcHELL. Friendship Village, by 
Zona Gale; 6s. each. 

Literature. — Oxford Lectures on Poetry, by A. C. BRapLey. 
Faust: Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem by STEPHEN 
Puitiips and J. Comyns Carr. De Libris, by Austin Dosson, 
Peace and Happiness, by the Right Hon. Lorp AvEBury. Selected 
Poems, by Horace Situ. A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth centage to the Present Day, Vol. II.; ros. net. 

History and Politics.—Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 
by James GaIRDNER. The Ancient Greek Historians, by J. B. 
Bury. The County Lieutenancies and the Army, by the Hon. 
Joun W. Fortescue. Social Life in Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
by W. WarpDE Fow.er. Studies: Religious, Philosophical, Social 
and Controversial, by FREDERIC HARRISON. Vol. IV. ; 7s. 6d. net. 


MR.. ELKIN MATHEWS. 


The Shadow of the Raggedstone: a Romance of the Malvern 
Range, twelfth century, by CHARLES F. GRINDROD, with cover 
design by Austin O. Spare. London Visions, by LAuRENCE 
Brnyon, collected and augmented. My Garden, by J. T. Prior, 
with 12 large collotype plates. The Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary, by ArtHurR Ditton. The Masque of the Grail, by 
Ernest Ruys. ‘Granta’ Anthology, edited by R. S. J. Has.e- 
HuRST. In a Street—In a Lane, by N. W. Bync. Powder and 
Patches, by VERA CANUTE. Spirit and Dust, by RosA MULHOLLAND 
(Lady Gilbert), New Poems, by R. G. T. Coventry. Ariadne 
Diainomene, and other Poems, by E. W. Sutton PickHarpr. 
Poems, by L. C. BromLEy. Additions to the “Satchell” Series 
include: Victorian and other Papers, by E. S. P. Haynes. Songs 
of Good Fighting, by Evcene R. Wuirte, and the following to 
the “Vigo Cabinet” Series: A Selection from the Poetry of Lionel 
Johnson. Whisper, by FRANCES WYNNE, with Frances Wynne: 
A Memory, by KaTHarine Hinxson; Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
from a literal prose translation by E. HERON-ALLEN, done into 
verse by A. B. TatBoT; Cadmon’s Angel, by K. A. Murpocu; 
The Knocking at the Door, by A. Mappock; Day Dreams of 
Greece, by C. W. Stork; Christmas Songs and Carols, by AGNES 
BeGBIE, illustrated by EpirH CALvertT; A Christmas Morality Play 
for Children, by the Hon. Mrs. A. LYTTELTON. Also new editions 
of: Poems, by Mary E. CoLeripGE, 4th edition; Musical Genius 
and Religion, by RoBERT TURNBULL, 2nd edition; A Selection from 
the Poems of Hartley Coleridge, 2nd edition; Friendship, by 
LILIAN STREET. 


MESSRS. GEORGE PHILLIPS AND SON. 
Martin Behaim, his Life and his Globe, by E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S.; an exhaustive memoir in large 4to, with numerous 
illustrations and maps, and a facsimile of}Behaim’s famous'’Globe. 
Further volumes of Mackinder’s Geographical Studies; a Course 
of Elementary Studies in Geography, by H. J. MAcKINDER, M.A., 
Director of the School of Economics and Political Science in the 
University of London—viz., Book II., ‘‘ Lands Beyond the Channel,” 
Book III., ‘‘ Distant Lands,’ Book IV., ‘“‘ The British Empir .” 
A Third Edition of Pures’ Mercantile Marine Atlas,of the World, 
with many additional Maps and Plans. A Second Edition of 
Applied Geography, a Preliminary Sketch; with 10 maps, by J. 
Scott KettT1E, LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Editor of ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year Book.” A Third Edition of 
A Rational Geography, Part I., with numerous maps and diagrams 
by Ernest YounG, B.Sc., Headmaster of the Lower School of 
John Lyon, Harrow. Philips’ Geographical Illustrations, Set 1 ; 
24 subjects; prepared from photographs and printed on large 
sheets; by P. H. L’Estrange, M.A., Author of “A Progressive 
Course of Comparative Geography on the Concentric System.’ 
A Guide to Geographical Books and Appliances,; a new Edition 
of Dr. H. R. Mirr’s “ Hints to Teachers and Students on the 
Choice of Geographical Books for Reference and Reading, with 
Classified List,’’ prepared by J. F. UNstEap, M.A., and N. E. 
MacMunn; Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., Reader 
in Geography in the University of Oxford. Studies in Elocution , 
a wide and Choice Selection of Poetry and Prose for Reading and 
Recitation, with an Introductory Essay on the Art of Elocution, 
and a Scheme of Vocal Exercises; for Public Speakers, and for 
use in Colleges, Schools, and Elocution Classes; by ALFRED S. 
Lowry, Lecturer on Elocution at Handsworth College, Birmingham. 
Coiled Basketry, with numerous Illustrations, by C. M. SwaNNELL, 
Author of “ Rafia Work,” and ‘‘ Paper Modelling.” Philips’ 
Nature Calendar, 1909,a Systematic Guide to Natural Observa- 
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tions for the Whole Year, Month by Month, for use in Schools 
and in the Home. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 
Round-the-Fire Stories, by A. CONAN DoyLeE; 6s. Catherine’s Child, 
by Mrs. HENRY DE LA PastuRE; 6s. At Large, by ArtHuR C. 
BENSON ; 7s. 6d. net. The Green Parrot, by BERNARD E. J. CaPEs ; 
6s. My First and Last Appearance, and other Original Recitations, 
By Epwarp F. TURNER, 2s. 6d. net. The Early History of the 
Tories, from the Accession of Charles II. to the Death of William 
III, (1660-1702), by C. B, RoyLance Kent, M.A. ; 12s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Tissot’s Illustrated Old Testament, and the Life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMEs 
Tissot; in 4 vols.; per set of 4 vols., 84s. The Old Testament in 
the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and; 
Babylonia, by T. G. Pincnes, LL.D.,M.R.A.S. Alcuin of York, 
by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol 
with numerous Illustrations; 5s. Do we Believe? The Law of 
Faith perfected in Christ ; Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s 
Windsor, by the Right Rev. A. Barry, D.D., D.C.L.; 2s. 6d, 
The Doctrine of the Virgin Birth: (a critical examination of the. 
evidences for), by THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Gospel of Christ in the Book of Common Prayer, being the sub- 
stance of Four Lectures delivered to Sunday-school Teachers, 
by the late Rev. Canon T. L. Scott, B.D.; 1s. 6d. The Victors, 
Thoughts for Saints’ Days, 7 EmiLty C. Orr; 1s, Lectures on 
the Atonement, delivered in St. Edmund’s Church,’ Kings- 
bridge, Lent, 1908, by the Rev. H. A. Birks; 6d. 
Confirmator, Confirmatur, or Confirmed and being Con- 
firmed; Being Notes for Confirmation Classes, with Ques- 
tions on each, by the Rev. Canon J. HARGROVE, M.A. ; 
1s. Scandinavian Britain (Early Britain Series), by W. G. 
Cottincwoop, M.A., F.S.A.; with Chapters Introductory to the 
subject by the late F. York Powe 1, M.A., sometime Professor 
History in the University of Oxford; with map; 3s. 6d. 
Domesday Book, A popular account of the Exchequer Manuscript, 
so called, with Notes of the principal parts of general 
interest which it contains, by WaLTER DE Gray _ Bircii, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; 3s. The Spectroscope and its Work (Manual 
of Elementary Science), by H. F. NeEwatt ;_ Illustrated. 
Representative Church Council, Report of the Proceedings, Ses- 
sions May 7th and 8th, 1908; 1s, Trafalgar, Written and 
Illustrated by Inwin Bevan. A Day at the Zoo, with numerous 
Illustrations in Black and White and folding Coloured Cages; 2s. 
Blown out to Sea, by W. C. METCALFE; 3s. 6d. A Love Passage; 
or, in Jamaica in the Sixties, by Harriet, LAapy PHILLIMORE; 
2s. 6d. Between Two Crusades, by GreRTRUDE Ho ttis.; 2s. 6d. 
Diana’s Decision, a Story for Girls, by ALICE WILSON Fox ; 2s. 6d. 
Septima, by EmMity PEARSON FINNEMORE; 2s. 6d.; The House 
with Dragon Gates a Story of Old Chiswick in 1745. By EpitTH 
Cowper; 28. 6d. The Royalist Brothers, a Tale of the Siege of 
Colchester, by the Rev. E. E. Crake, M.A., F.R.H.S.; 2s. 6d. 
Heroine Or? by IsaBetta B. Looker; 2s. Martha Wren, a 
Story of Faithful Service, by M. B.SyncE; 2s. Rolf the Rebel, by 
Besste MARCHANT; 2s. Barbara’s Heroes: Ancient and Modern, 
by H. Louisa Beprorp; ts. 6d. Dame Joan of Pevensey, a 
Sussex Tale, by the Rev. E. E. CRAKE, M.A., F.R.H.S.; 1s. 6d. 
Hearty Giray, a Tale of the East Coast, by WILLIAM WessTER ; 
1s. 6d. Nora, an Irish Story, by C. M. MacSorrey; 1s. 6d. 
The Lost Will, by ELizasetu KEN; 1s. 6d. The Reavers, a Tale 
of Wild Adventure on the Moors of Lorne, by Wriiiam A, 
Bryce and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE ; Is.6d. Guy’s Ordeal, by H. 
ELRINGTON; Is. His Father’s Son, by G. R. Wynne, D.D.; 1s. 
Molly’s Violin, by EtteEN M. Brunt; 1s. The Diary of Perpetua 
Gylpin of the Town of Croydon, Caused to be imprinted by Fairnrut 
FARRAYDAY, her son, in the year of grace MDCXCIV., Edited by 
E. K. Sern Smitu ; 1s. The Fairy of Inglewood Green, by HELEN 
MILMAN; Is. 

SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN AND CoO. 

The St. George’s Windsor Series of Plays, Words and Lyrics by 
F. MAYNARD BripGE, Incidental Music by Sir WALTER PaRRatrt, 
Master of the King’s Music and M. AKERMAN, Assistant Organist 
of St. George’s Chapel; the six plays were specially written for 
St. George’s Choir School and performed there; they are equally 
suitable for Girls’ schools; music sold separately in sheets: 
(1) “‘ Doria’s Birthday ’’ (Oriental) ; (2) “‘ The Iron Band” (Sici- 
lian ) ; (3) ‘‘ The Baron’s Holiday ”’ (German) ; (4) “ Many Happy 
Returns’”’ (French); (5) ‘‘ The Pride of Bergenbond’’ (Dutch) ; 
(6) ‘‘ The Pirate of Panora”’ (Italian). Railway Rates, the Method 
of Calculating equitable rates and Charges for Merchandise carried 
on Railways, by the late JosepH Horrocks, Edited by P. B. 
and B. KNowLEs; in 3 parts; Royal 8vo. Bushman Folk Lore, 
by Miss L. C. Liroyp, edited by Dr. G. McCatt THEAL; with 
numerous Illustrations; 8vo. The whole of Dr. G. M. THEAL’s 
monumental History of South Africa is now in process of arrange- 
ment; the final form in which it will be issued with important 
additions to each volume is: I,—History and Ethnography of 
South Africa, 1505-1795 ; 3 vols.: (a) ‘‘ The Portuguese in Africa” 
(published) ; (0) “ Formation of the Cape Colony by the Dutch” 











tots, and Bantu” (in preparation), II.—The History of South 
Africa since 1795; 5 vols: (a) ‘‘ Cape Colony from 1795 to 1828, 
with Some Accounts of Zulu Wars of Devastation and Bantu 
Communities’; (b) ‘‘ Cape Colony from 1828 to 1846, Natal from 
1824 to 1845, and an Accourt of the Emigrant Farmers from 
1836 to 1847” (in preparation) (c) ‘‘ Cape Colony from 1846 
to 1860, Natal from 1845 to 1857, British Kaffraria, 1847 to 1860, 
and Orange River and Transvaal from 1847 to 1854”’ (in prepara- 
tion) ; (d) ‘‘ Orange Free State, South African Republic, Zululand, 
Basutoland, Betshuanaland, and Matabeleland, from 1854. to 
1872” (in preparation) ; (e) ‘‘ Cape Colony and Natal to 1872, 
Griqualand West to 1880, Great Namaqualand, Damaraland, 
Transkei, Zembuland, and Griqualand East to 1885, Poredotan 
and Portugues territory to 1894” (published). Dictionaries of 
ety ne : Re-issue in cheap form of DaLBrac and HARBOTTLE’s 
rench Quotations, HarsotrLe’s Historical Allusions, and Buck- 
LAND’s Indian Biography. Comparetti’s Virgil in the Middle Ages, 
translated by the late E. F. M. BENEcKE, M.A., with Intro- 
duction by Rosinson Ex.is, M.A. The late Rev. J. OweEn’s 
The Sceptics of the Italian Renaissance, F. WARRE CORNISH’S 
Chivalry, with 27 Illustrations. Prof J.S, Nitt1’s Catholic Socialism, 
with Introduction by the late Prof. D. G. RitTcnHier. J. 
Horace Rounp’s Feudal England (11th and 12th Centuries). 
The Reflections of Lichtenberg, Selected and Translated by Nor- 
MAN ALLISTON. Thought and Things: A Study of the Development 
and Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic, by JAMES MARK Ba.p- 
WIN, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University ; 3 vols.: Vol. I., 
“ Functional Logic ” (published) ; Vol. II., ‘‘ Experimental Logic” 
(published) ; Vol. III., “‘ Real Logic” (in preparation). Professor 
BeErGson’s Les Données immédiates de la Conscience, Translated 
by F. L. Pocson, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Pro-legomena to a Complete Exposition of Theism, by J. ConeEn. 
Catholicism on a Philosophical Basis, by HENRY JAMES SaINT- 
BENNO CUNLIFFE, M.A.(Oxon); 2nd Edition. The History of 
Philosophy: Based on the Work of Dr. J. E. ERDMANN (5th Edition 
Revised by his son Dr. W. Bruno ERDMANN), by W. S. Houcu. 
Outlines of Psychology, by Dr. Oswatp Kure; Translated under 
the supervision of Professor E. B. TITCHENER ; a new edition. 
The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity, by Professor 
CHARLES GRAY SHAw, of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University. Essays on Theosophy, by IsaBEttE E. Taytor. 
The Function of a General Theory of Value (Library of Philosophy), 
by Professor URBAN, The Inner Light: A Study jof the Signific- 
ance, Character, and Primary Content of the Religious Conscious- 
ness, by ARNOLD M. WHE\TLEY, M.A.(Camb.), D.D.(Lond.), Incum- 
bent of Haningflect, Sussex ; with Introductory Note by ALFRED 
CaLpEcotTT, D.Litt., D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, King’s 
College, London. Physiological Psychology. A Translation of 
the Fifth and wholly re-written German Edition by Professor 
E. B. TITCHENER ; in 3 vols.; by W. WunptT; Vol. IIL., with 153 
Figures. A Text Book of Petrology, by FrepERIcK H. Hartcue, 
Ph.D. ; with numerous Illustrations ; a new and enlarged Edition. 
The Student’s Text Book of Zoology, by ApAm SeEpcGwick, M.A., 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the {University 
of Cambridge; in 3 vols., profusely illustrated : Vol. I., ‘‘ Pro- 
tozoa to Chaetognata ”’ (already published) ; Vol. II., ‘“‘ Chordata 
to Mammalia” (already published); Vol. III., Completing the 
work (in the press). Elementary Text Book of Practical Botany for 
the Botanical Laboratory and Private Student. by Professor E. 
STRASBURGER ; a Translation by Professor W. HILLHOoUsSE, M.A. ; 
6th Edition, thoroughly revised. Plant Life: A Manual of Botany 
for Schools, by Professor E. WARMING, Author of “‘ A Handbook 
of Systematic Botany,” Translated by M. Rentiine and E. M. 
Tuomas; with numerous Illustrations. A reprint of Hudson 
Tuttle’s ‘‘ Arcana,’’ annotated by Dr. E. DENsmorE, Author of “‘ Sex 
Equality,” &c. Low Wages and No Wages: An Essay on the 
Economic Causes of Poverty, Unemployment, and Bad Trade, 
by Oswatp Sr. Crarr. Money and its Relations to Prices, by 
L. L. Price. Over-Production and Crises, by K. RopseErtvus, 
with Introduction by Professor J. B. CLarK. Special Campaign 
Series.—(1) 1. The Jena Campaign, by Col. F. N. Maupr, R.F. ; 
2. The Russo-Japanese Campaign up to the Battle of Liao-Yang, 
by Capt. F. R. SepGwick, R.A. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 
Rood-Screens‘ and Rood-Loits, by FREDERICK BLIGH Bonp, 
F.R.1.B.A., and the Rev. Dom BEDE Camm, O.S.B.; with 100 
full-page Collotype Plates, and upwards of 300 other Illustrations ; 
demy 4to; 2 vols.; 32s. net. London: Passed and Passing, 
A Pictorial Record of Destroyed and Threatened Buildings, by 
HANSLIP FLETCHER, with Explanatory Notes by Puir1p NorRMAN, 
Treas, S.A., Professor W. R. LetuaBy, F.S.A., G. Rutter FLeEt- 
CHER, F.S.A., JAMES BONE, ROGER INGPEN, ARTHUR REYNOLDS, 
and FRANK RutTTER, and an Introductory Chapter by ARTHUR P. 
Nicholson ; demy 4to, {1 1s. net. In the Land of Mosques and 
Minarets, by Francis MILtoun; with 75 Pictures, plain and 
coloured, by BLaNcHE McManus; large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net.; uniform with, and by the same authors as 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire Country, and 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre and the Basque Provinces ; 
France of the French, by E. HARRISON BARKER ;' imperial 16mo., 
with 32 full-page Plate Illustrations; uniform with Italy of the 
Italians, by HeLten ZIMMERN; The Inner Life of the Navy, by 





(in preparation) ; (c) “‘ Account of the Dutch, Portuguese, Hotten- 





LIonEt YEXLEY, Editor of the “ Fleet,” with illustrations. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 


It is to the credit of criticism and of all who have to do 
with books that Francis Thompson dead does not appear 
likely to lack for appreciation. We suppose that during 
his lifetime the praises bestowed upon him by the people 
who knew and loved him were sufficient from his own 
point of view, and as he had the approval, and knew that 
he had the approval, of the only kind of persons whose 
approval is worth the having, we must not lament him 
precisely as a poet of the neglected order. In an ideal 
world the questions which beset such a career as that of 
Francis Thompson would never arise ; they would never be 
allowed to arise even in a moderately sane world ; and for 
sane people they really should not arise. The modern 
general mind, however, is an affair which exists, and which 
insists upon being taken into account ; though of course its 
conclusions are usually wrong, and for that matter ridi- 
culous. On almost the first page of the selected poems of 
Francis Thompson—a volume which has just been issued 
by Messrs. Methuen and Messrs. Burns and Oates—we 
find the following familiar stanza : 


N othing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan ; 

For we are born in others’ pain, 
And perish in our own. 


Here, of course, though it was not so intended by the 
poet, is an opportunity for that confusion of thought and 
belief in which the general mind so delights, For we shall 
be told that the four lines quoted, in common with other 
lines of Thompson which it would be easy to set forth, 
indicate or reflect the terrible sadness and darkness and 
utter despair of at any rate periods of Thompson’s all too 
brief life. Of course it is notorious that poets in rude 
health and in the full possession of competence and com- 
fort have produced precisely similar appeals to the less 
exhilarating emotions, and while a poet no doubt learns in 
suffering what he teaches in song, it is well-known that 
woefulness, melancholy, and despair, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the terms, are not vital or essential to the 
matter. If a man’s contemporaries are ever to acquire the 
capacity to see him in his right place and to extract from 
his work its full value and meaning as art and its full 
value and meaning for themselves—and such achievement 
is generally supposed to be possible only to posterity— 
they must get rid of their tenderness for personal detail 
and physical biography. Time, who has a way of 
arranging all things for good, has the skill to obliterate 
the man who ate and drank and slept and quarrelled, and 
ran short of money, and beat his wife or neglected his 
children, and who died miserably, and is buried by the 
side of a pork-butcher, and leaves us only the only figure 
we want—namely, the poet in his pomps. There is 
Chaucer. Whois concerned with, say, “the struggles of his 
early days,” or with, say again, his “ fight for recognition.” 
Such phrases put by the side of such a lucent name have 
an air bordering on the preposterous. It is so with 
Shakespeare, for whom, thank Heaven, as William 
Shakespeare, human man, we have but the slightest 
acquaintance. What we may really learn for a surety of 
Milton in his capacity as a man who lived in a house and 
took his meals and bickered with his daughters, we must 
always dissociate and fend-off, and keep far away from 
the mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies. And so we 
might continue. Even Tennyson and Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne are nothing to us as men. For the best that 
we can hope for them out of such a consideration is 
that they have been good men, and as we all know, 
though good men be rare, poets are the rarer. In 
the case of Mr. Swinburne we have an instance of a great 
poet and a great man of letters achieving what one might 
consider almost impossible in a newsmongering, paragraph- 
peddling, gossip-chewing age—namely, the keeping of his 
private man’s affairs to himself. Nobody can put his 
finger om lines of Swinburne and say, Here we have 
evidence of this, that, or t’other condition of the physical 












man or this, that and t’other condition of the physical man’s 
aches and pains or finances, or friendships or hatreds, and 
so on and so forth. And we say, further, that this is excel- 
lent for Mr. Swinburne the poet, and excellent for us and 
for all time, and that if any poet or other artist can keep the 
peepers and botanisers and straw-raking biographers out of 
his back garden he is doing what is proper to his dignity as 
a poet or artist and what is essential to his proper poetical 
or artistic reputation. And if we bear these important 
facts in minds in our approach of the work of almost any 
writer it does not require in us any extraordinary critical 
gifts to discover and make sure of a just and well-nigh 
exact view of his work, or to say of it with more or less 
certitude what posterity will say of it. We have it on the 
authority of Burns that the man’s the gold. But the man 
is gold or dross only to himself. The poet is gold to us, or 
dross, ultimately and only out of his poetry. If we are to 
know all that is to be known about poetry, and if it is to 
have its just and right effect upon us, we must give up 
weeping and wailing and breaking our hearts over 
the private sorrows of poets. It is no more terrible 
a thing that Chatterton should have committed suicide 
than that the late Mr. Whittaker Wright should have 
so dreadfully taken his own life. The only matter 
for us is, What did Chatterton leave us, and do we 
know it and use it for what it is worth? Chatterton was a 
human being, Mr. Whittaker Wright was a human being. 
The death of the one was as dreary an affair as the death 
of the other. Humanly speaking, it is as terrible that one 
Flute, a bellows-maker, or one Bottom, a weaver, should 
die for the lack of bread, as it is terrible that the finest 
poet of them all should die for the same lack. We are 
therefore pleased to find that, broadly speaking, the intro- 
duction, which we were bound to have with the present 
volume, is a reticent and detailless introduction. The 
writer of it, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is probably in as good a 
position to offer us the whole facts about Francis 
Thompson’s life as a man as anybody is ever likely to be. 
Yet he has refrained, and it is to his credit that he has 
refrained, even though he may have refrained only out of 
a sort of instinct. But in Mr. Meynell’s introduction we 
find a striking example of the inadvisability of biographical 
knowledge, and of the destructive and dangerous effect of 
that knowledge when criticism or elucidation is toward. 
On p. 9 of Mr. Meynell’s biographical note we discover 
these words : 


A definite reminiscence of the dissecting-room at Manchester 
may certainly be discovered in his [Thompson’s] allusion (in An 
Anthem of Earth) to the heart as 

Arras d in purple like the house of kings, 
the regal heart that comes at last 
To stall the grey rat, and the carrion-worm 
Statelily lodge. 


Which remind us of the American critic—surely he must 
have been an American—who said that he believed that 
Shakespeare’s father must have been a butcher, and that 


There isa destiny which shapes our ends 


was a reminiscence of the days when the young William 
was employed in the uncongenial business of sharpening 
skewers. r. Meynell must not be offended with us. He 
has performed a difficult and delicate task with discretion 
and sympathy, and he knows that it is Thompson’s poetry 
which is Thompson’s greatness, and that Thompson’s 
private affairs are no concern of anybody’s, Yet how 
woefully he goes wrong in the matter of this passage : 
His heart is builded 

For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All heights, all deeps, and all. immensities, 

Arrased with purple like the house of kings, 

To stall the grey rat and the carrion-worm 

Statelily lodge. Mother ot mysteries ! 


There is no harm in Mr. Meynell’s knowledge that Thomp- 
son had seen the inside of dissécting-rooms. It is no 
reflection upon Thompson himself or upon anybody else 
that he began life as a medical student. On fhe other 
hand, when one finds those who loved him and who had 
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personal ties with him, reading dissecting-rooms into such 
writing, the danger and harmfulness of biographical 
detail become plainly apparent. It is equally so in all 
kindred matters. For example, there is a poem in this 
collection called “ Daisy.” We should hesitate to call it 
a considerable poem for a poet of Thompson’s attainments, 
but we should be content to read it for what it is worth. 
Its value, to say the least, is not enhanced by Mr. Meynell’s 
statement that Daisy was a village girl who lived at a 
place called Storington and the rest of it. It is the 
poem which is our concern for better or worse, and not 
information about Daisy. We shall not elaborate this 
theory of ours in the present place, because we belieye 
that Mr. Meynell has been really thinking only for his poet 
and endeavouring to do for him such kindly service as he 
might. But as Thompson is in effect a comparatively 
unknown poet, and the beauty and greatness of him are as 
yet only partially appreciated even by lovers of poetry, we 
shall take this opportunity of recommending to our readers 
the perusal and study of the poems contained in the volume 
prior to the perusal of Mr. Meynell’s note. The work of 
selection has been admirably done, and, premising that 
very few of Thompson’s real poems lend themselves to 
adequate representation by extract, we may say that Mr. 
Meynell’s choice includes the bulk of Thompson’s finer 
passages and complete shorter poems. The book is one 
to possess and to keep at hand, and on the whole 
Thompson is fortunate in that practically the first volume 
of selections from his work should have been prepared 
by so competent and loving a critic. 








GLASTONBURY 


THE public spirit of the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
rescuing Glastonbury from private and irresponsible uses 
is worthy of hearty support, for, as usual, the English people 
are ignorant and careless of their great treasures. The 
almost startling fact about Glastonbury is that it is the site 
not only of the first Christian church in England, but the 
first Christian church in the world, for there is weighty 
evidence from patristic sources that the Catholic Faith was 
planted in Britain in Apostolic times, and if so there can 
be little «doubt that the Glastonbury tradition is really, if 
not modally, to beaccepted. The importance of the place 
in the history of Britain did not even begin as late as the 
Christian era, for Avalonia, as we know, with Ischalis and 
Aquzsolis—that is to say Glastonbury, Ilchester, and Bath— 
were the principal cities of the Hedin, the Celtic tribe 
which held the country south of the Thames and near the 
Severn. These people consequently were the lead traders 
with the Phcenicians, who had two weighty reasons for 
commerce with Britain—tin (anac, from which Bochart and 
others derive the name Britain) and lead, which was of still 
more importance in the old world. The enormous demand 
for lead in those ages may be gathered from the fact that 
it was not only used by fishermen and potters, and by 
builders, solderers, and workers in precious metals, but by 
all tradesmen for weights, and for public proclamations 
and engravings on stone. Julius, “who rather discovered 
than conquered Britain,” and Caius who brought it under 
tribute, no doubt made Kent their objective, but the ships 
of Tarshish knew Cornwall and Somerset from the days of 
Hiram onwards, and this is the true source of what know- 
ledge the ancients had of ourisland. Diodorus Siculus has 
a passage which more than likely applies chiefly to the 
men of the West : 


Men say that tribes of natives inhabit Britain who still preserve 
their ancient habits of life. They use war-chariots just as the old 
Greek heroes are related to have used in the Trojan War. Their 
dwellings are poor enough, being chiefly made of reeds or wicker. 
Their way of storing the grain harvest is to cut off the ears and 
barn these in underground houses. From these every day they 
pluck the old ears and mill them to make their food. In their 
ways they are simple and far removed from the crooked-minded 
ways and ill-nature of the modern fashion. They have poor food, 
far different from the luxury born of wealth. Moreover, the 
island is very populous and quite cold in climate, as it lies so far 

















north. They have many kings and princes, and these are 


generally at peace with each other. 


The recent discovery of the wattle and mud village near 
Glastonbury bears out this first-century author in an 
interesting way, and seems to strengthen the tradition of 
the old Church of St. Joseph of Arimathea, which was 
of lowly dimensions, and made of these humble 
materials. As one can gather from Diodorus, the 
Phoenician trade route was through Brittany to the 
Rhone, and the traders rounded the dangerous Land’s 
End by making for the Scilly Islands. When once the 
ancient ships rounded the point, there was no great place for 
them on this dangerous coast except Barnstaple Bay, which 
was only a port of call, until they reached the Parrett River. 
This and tie estuary of the Axe just below Weston-super- 
Mare were obviously the keys of Western England, both in 
these earlier days, during the Roman occupation, and in 
the times of the Danish invasion. They are the first places 
where ships of any burden and length of keel can find a 
safe resting-place, each being protected from the south- 
west and west winds by promontories. Moreover, these 
places, even more than Bristol itself, are within reach of 
the lead-centres in the Mendips. The Bridgwater reaches 
of the Parrett formed the first and more important approach, 
but the uprush of the tide must have made the Axe often 
more convenient to make. Glastonbury is the natural 
equidistant trade centre for both these places under ancient 
conditions. It is tucked away from a too inquisitive 
marauder ten miles inland. It is conveniently approached 
from the hills, and it lies at the top of a peaty moor—the 
Bone valley, which by old meres, lakes, and rhines com- 
municates with both the Parrett and the Axe. The 
soppy state of ancient Sedgemoor was fortification 
enough against any frontal assault from the sea, and 
the om, of hills -fortified the place towards the land 
side, he legitimate water-way was easily defended, 
and consequently the security of the place and its 
commercial position gave it importance, and that romance 
which still clings to it. The watch tower of the Tor 
was another help to that peace and prosperity which could 
be almost inferred from a mere study of the map by any 
one acquainted with the other conditions of old commerce. 
It was this very commercial importance which makes it 
likely that the legend of St. Joseph of Arimathea is not 
baseless. The tradition of the disciples of Saints Philip 
and James by no means precludes the more interesting 
legend, and Leland was perhaps unnecessarily short with a 
tale which has nothing either ridiculous or unlikely about 
it. Anyhow the tale is so lovely that, like many of the 
medizval, and particularly of the Celtic, stories, its spiritual 
poetry and veracity makes one feel ashamed to ask how 
far the conditions of time and space on the lower plane 
belong to it. For was not the saint who gave his “ own 
new tomb” to carry the word of life through the world 
until he found a hill like Tabor, the mount of the Trans- 
figured Lord? And did he not travel without ceasing until 
across a blue lake, against the morning light, he saw Tabor 
itself, the very reflex of the holy hill where the Temple 
might as well have been placed, the hill where Barak 
gathered his hosts? And did he not name it the Tor, from 
its likeness, which any one indeed can see? And 
did he not, like St. Peter, feel that it was good to be 
here and build a tabernacle? And did not his staff 
blossom into the holy thorn, because the desire was blessed 
and accepted ? And is not the law and the prophecy and 
the glory united in that vision? And did not sweet waters 
spring up in the revealed country and avail for the healing 
of the nations? It was out of stuff such as these dreams 
are made of that much of English thought and English art 
and English history were fashioned, and the rough con- 
querors stopped to listen and spared to destroy when they 
heard these tales of St. Joseph and King Arthur and the 
Chalice of the first Mass, and they in their turn brought 
forth Dunstan and the prophets and great kings and 
masters of the better life, who did no small things for this 
realm and commonwealth and for other countries too ; all 
of which to some people seems testimony enough, even 
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without going into the merits of Solinus and Freculphus, 
and whether King Ine could date his charters by the 
Christian era, and whether that Levantine thorn did flower 
on Christmas Day unhelped by the warm water which 
waggish Fuller suggested as an explanation of the annual 
miracle. Even when the critics have done their worst the 
old site remains ever the Mother of Saints and the Jerusalem 
of England, as it was called in more appreciative times, 
before the roads were mended with the carved stones and 
the tourists smoked their cheap cigars and spat where the 
high altar once stood. 








“INVERTED FEET” IN VERSE 


I, 


Wuart has been called wrenched accent is often met with in 
our poets. Frequently we find lines like : 


He left the upland lawns and serene air. 
My father was an austere Englishman. 
There is no armour against fate. 


Most frequently the apparent inversion occurs at the 
beginning of a line, whether occupying one word, ¢.g. : 


Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 
or more than one word, ¢.g. : 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 


Some text-books teach that such “ inversion” can occur only 
at the beginning of a line or after a grammatical pause, 
but tke first three examples quoted above prove this 
erroneous. Did space permit, examples could be given 
showing that the phenomenon in question occurs in every 
part of a line, and without the slightest intervention of 
metrical or grammatical pause. 

One or two other popular fallacies may be glanced at. 
A favourite explanation denies inversion altogether, and 
claims that every apparent case of it forms part of a tri- 
syllabic foot. Such phrasesas “ Better to” and “ Die of a” 
fit in well with this theory, but it breaks down when we 
go farther, In lines like this from Milton : 


After forty days fasting he remained, 
or this from Tennyson : 
Felt the light of her eyes into his life, 


it is clear that the first pair of syllables cannot form part of 
a trisyllabic foot, though the second pair conceivably may. 
Here, as so often in our prosody, theorising has not been 
preceded by sufficient study of fact. 

Still more widely spread is the idea that we can scan 
lines by their speech-accents alone, placing these at equi- 
distant intervals, and that nothing more remains to say in 
the matter. It is easy thus to treat lines like : 


The plouighman lést his sweat, and the greén cérn. 
Your breath first kindled the dedd coal of war. 


But hundreds of lines cannot be so dealt with ; the natural 
speech-accents in them are more or fewer than the proper 
number. Besides, this view is demonstrably too narrow. 
Not every sentence carrying five strong speech-accents is a 
line of heroic verse, even if these accents are made to come 
at equal intervals. 


Princes of Edom wept long and bitterly 


can easily be so read, but no one would take it for a line of 
heroic metre. Again, this view fails to explain why nine- 
syllable lines are tabooed in our best heroic verse, 
while seven-syllable ones are common in “ octosyllabic.” 
Why does Milton never admit to “ Paradise Lost” such a 


line as : 
Better reign in hell than serve in Heaven, 


or such an other as : 
Better to reign in Hell, serve in Heaven? 


Whether such lines should have been admitted is not the 
question ; what we wish to know is why they were excluded. 














As the above-mentioned view yields no answer to this 
question, it is clearly not the view of verse which com- 
mended itself to our chief poets, from Milton to Tennyson. 

To discuss the true basis of verse-structure would carry 
us far beyond present limits. But, keeping strictly to the 
point at issue, readers may be asked to distinguish—as few 
prosodists have done, as even Coleridge in his preface to 
“‘Christabel” did not explicitly do—between speech-accents 
on the one hand and metrical beats (ictus) on the other. 
Coincidence between these is evidently the normal law of 
our verse, the means by which poets make their rhythm 
clear. Quite as evidently, such coincidence is not 
invariable ; what is normal admits of exceptions. This 
can be seen in the verse of even our most “regular” poets. 
The first paragraph of Pope’s “Essay on Man” contains 
lines where coincidence is unbroken, ¢.g. : 


The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar. 


But it also contains such lines as : 


Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
And catch the manners living as they rise. 


No one would say that the words italicised in these last 
lines carry a full stress, To call them “ metrically accented” 
is to juggle with terms. Does or does not this metrical 
accent imply any corresponding speech-stress ? Clearly it 
does not; only a child sing-songing its lines would lay 
stress on these words. Speech-stress and metrical accent 
are two different things, not to be confounded. Half the 
mistakes of prosodic theory come from supposing that 
a mental beat must needs receive physical expression. 

Our poets make no such mistake. Frequently they do 
not provide a speech-stress at the expected place. The 
reason seems obvious ; they wish to avoid monotony. A 
succession of lines like those first quoted from Pope would 
become intolerably tiresome. Nor is there any necessity 
for them ; rhythm can be followed even thoonh an occa- 
sional beat be not emphasised by syllable-stress, Rhythm 
is the real foundation of verse-music, word-stress its normal 
but not invariable exponent. To scan verse wholly by the 
latter is therefore wrong in principle, and places us in 
danger of mistaking prose accentuation for metrical struc- 
ture. 

A few instances will show that natural prose accentuation 
may either mislead or fail asan index torhythm. Probably 
most of us, when we read Shelley’s lines : 

I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of delight ! 

linger slightly on the word “ thou,” so as to make “ lovest ” 
a dissyllabic ending. Yet this is clearly wrong, for the 
rhyme which follows is not a dissyllable like “ movest,” 
but the monosyllable “drest.” Prose accentuation here 
leads astray. Again, who would not take this for a line of 
heroic metre : 


For I was true at least—oh, true enough ! 
and this for one of octosyllabic : 
She ruined? How? No heaven for her? 
But both lines occur in Browning’s poem “The Worst of 
it,” set to a quite different rhythm. The following three 
lines would pass for “‘ Christabel ” metre : 
How I lived, ere my human life began. 


How the wet sail flapped, when the wind went down. 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 


Yet one and all may come in heroic verse, as the last 
actually does (“ Childe Harold,” III., 93). Monosyllables 
often owe their accentuation to rhythm. In the first line 
of “ Lycidas” : 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 


the words “once more” are differently accentuated on 
the two occasions of their recurrence. Rhythm here 
creates speech-accent, not vice versd. And, apart from cases 
of acknowledged difficulty, how little guidance do we get 
from word-stress in quite ordinary -heroic lines like : 
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The light clear element which the isle wears. 
I saw that there are, first and above all. 


[In this line “there” is not demonstrative. ] 


And the ship, smitten by the bolt of God. 
The sword fell, the hind rose, the herd was driven. 
Four great walls in the new Jerusalem. 


But for knowing the rhythm beforehand, should we per- 
ceive any metre in these sentences ? 

What precisely is the mental rhythm to which we adjust 
words in any particular metre need not be at present debated. 
We all know it, in familiar metres, though we may dispute 
over its description. Innewor unfamiliar ones a poet must 
make rhythm clear by coincidence between beats and 
word-accents. But in well-known metres, for the sake of 
variety, he often separates the two, trusting us to follow 
rhythm through the clash of diverging accents. To 
imagine that this proceeds from carelessness or bad writing 
would be absurd; it is manifestly done of set purpose. 
Only when we realise this can we approach cases of 
“inversion ” with any hope of understanding them ; those 
who take speech-accent for an infallible guide will assuredly 
fail to grasp their significance, 

Inductive methods being alone of use in these matters, 
some more examples may be cited of what it is proposed 
to analyse, the italicised words being again those in 
question, All are taken from authors of repute : 

We wandered to the pine-forest 
That skirts the ocean foam. 
Scarce visible from extreme loveliness, 


é Lo ! where the pass expands 
Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks. 


I have obeyed my uncle until now. 
“ Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
Between the shadows of the vine- bunches. 
Young companies nimbly began dancing. 
God, before whom ever lie bare. 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard. 
With breasts palpitating, and wings refurled. 
In thy devastating omnipotence. 
Headlong thitkerward o’er the starry sea, 

‘ one intense 
Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence. 
Harmonizing with solitude, and sent. 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. 
Senseless linen, happier therein than I. 
“Water, water! Blessed be God,” he cries. 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 
Thea! Thea! Thea! where is Saturn ? 

These instances may suffice to remind us how wide- 
spread is the practice under review. Next week, with the 
Editor’s permission, an attempt will be made to show what 
the practice means and implies. 

T. S. Omonp, 








“THE BEST PENNY REVIEW” 


WE must apologise to our readers for troubling them with 
further matter respecting ourselves and the New Age. But 
the conduct of our contemporary, which, let us repeat, is a 
Socialist organ, has been of so extraordinary a character, 
and illustrates so prettily the condition of mind and 
heart which prevails in certain journalistic quarters, that we 
feel it to be our duty to make the main details public. It 
will be remembered that the New Age accused THE 
ACADEMY of printing “ mock moral articles written merely 
to advertise the books they pretend they condemn.” Now 
to argue with an editor who is capable of publishing such a 
charge against a paper like THE ACADEMY would have been 
sheer waste of time. The New Age had not a shadow of 
evidence or reason for its accusation, and it did not even 
attempt to offer a shadow of reason or evidence. It con- 
tented itself with the bald, wanton, and libellous statement. 
No graver and more hideous. charge could possibly be 












brought against one journal by another, and we are not 
aware that such a charge has before been formulated in the 
history of literary journalism. In view of the gravity of 
the circumstances we consulted our solicitors—Messrs, 
Arthur Newton and Co., of Great Marlborough-street—and 
they wrote a letter to the editor of the New Age which 
convinced him that he had placed himself in a most unsatis- 
factory position, and he made due haste to assure us that 
he would withdraw and apologise. As we pointed out 
last week, the New Age’s apology and withdrawal duly 
appeared, but it was couched in language calculated to 
create a false impression on the minds of those who read 
it. Here it is: 


The interesting correspondence between Lord 
Alfred Douglas, the editor of THE AcADEMy, Mr. 
Long, the publisher, and Mr. Hubert Wales, the 
author of “The Yoke,” which THE ACADEmMy prints 
with comments in its issue of the 19th, completely 
disposes of the reflection contained in our note of last 
week on the bona fides of THE ACADEMY reviewer. 
We have pleasure, therefore, in unreservedly with- 
drawing the suggestion, and in expressing our sincere 
regrets to THE ACADEMY. 


We think that nobody can read this paragraph without 
perceiving that the New Age wished its readers to believe 
that its abominable aspersion upon the honour of this paper 
was in some way a justifiable aspersion which it was neces- 
sary for us to dispose of by explanation or defence. In 
effect the paragraph means that certain articles which 
appeared in THE Acapemy prior to September 19th were 
of a nature which would justify reasonable people in 
suggesting or asserting that THz ACADEMY was a foul and 
corrupt journal, but that in our article of September roth 
we had disposed of all just and reasonable grounds for sus- 
picion, and that the New Age therefore benevolently and 
magnanimously withdrew. In point of fact, we have never 
published a line which would justify anybody in supposing 
or suggesting that we had acted corruptly, and, as a further 
matter of fact, the editor of the New Age apologised after 
he had been informed by our solicitors that his unfounded 
and brutal accusation might lead to serious proceedings 
against him. It is true that when he replied to our 
solicitors’ letter on the subject he asserted that he had 
found out his huge blunder before he received their letter, 
and that he had already inserted an apology and with- 
drawal in his paper, which, it seems, is printed on 
Monday evening, though it is unobtainable in London till 
Thursday morning. We felt however, and we feel now, 
that in the circumstances the New Age’s apology was an 
unsatisfactory apology and calculated not so much to repair 
the wanton injury intended to THE AcaDEmy as to save the 
face of the New Age. Messrs, Arthur Newton informed the 
editor of our views on the subject, and he then proposed 
to insert in the next issue of his paper a further apology, 
the terms of which were agreed upon bya correspondence 
between the solicitors as follows :— 


APOLOGY. 


We should have thought that THe AcapEmy would 
have been satisfied with what we said last week by 
way of withdrawal of what appeared in our issue of 
the 19th inst. relative to that paper. Apparently how- 
ever it is not so, and we will therefore go further and 
say that we heartily apologise for having stated what 
we did and that our comments were unttue and 
unjustifiable, and should not have appeared. 


The solicitor of the New Age approved this apology, and 
undertook that it should be inserted in the New Age of 
October 3rd, provided that we informed him that we had 
no further objection to make by the first post on Monday, 
September 28th. The current issue of the New Age, 
however, contains no reference to the matter, and on 
Monday their solicitor informed Messrs. Arthur Newton 
that in view of the paragraphs on the subject which 
appeared in THE AcapEmMy of September 26th, the New 
Age “do not now regard the suggested further paragraph 
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to be expedient.” We need scarcely point out that 
“expedient” is a beautiful word, especially out of the 
mouths of Socialists. Questions of honour and decent 
conduct are not to count. You make a foul charge against 
a man, without a scrap of evidence or reason for doing it, 
you find it “ expedient” to apologise, but you also find it 
“expedient” to suggest at the same time that you had 
some reason or evidence upon which to base your charge ; 
you agree to apologise more clearly and definitely, 
and then you make a flimsy excuse and say that 
further apology will not be “expedient.” In_ short, 
the New Age is prepared to go just far enough to keep 
itself, as it imagines, out of the range of the law. THE 
AcapEmy is not to be put off by such an obvious shuffle, 
and the matter will certainly not be allowed to rest where 
itis. But we shall give the New Age no further oppor- 
tunities for settling the affair by apology, expedient or 
otherwise. The conduct of the New Age from beginning 
to end is not creditable to that paper. The editor of a 
properly managed journal should refrain from making 
serious charges against his contemporaries unless he has 
something in the way of evidence wherewith to support 
those charges. In the present instance there was no 
evidence at all, and there could not be any evidence. It 
was a simple case of looking round for the worst possible 
thing that could be said by one journal of another, and 
boldly and impudently saying it without so much asa 
thought as to the consequence. If the editor of the New 
Age had taken the least trouble he might readily have 
satisfied himself that what he was about to print was false 
and without foundation ; but apparently he took no trouble 
at all. Because we rallied him about certain foolish 
statements of his own some weeks back, and because 
he got the worst of the encounter in the trifling 
discussion which followed, he felt it incumbent upon 
himself to seek some sort of revenge. And his 
revenge takes the form of gross, malicious, and unwarrant- 
able libel. This, we take it, is Socialism. If aman beats you 
in fair fight, lay wait for him in dark corners with a knife 
and stab him—in the back, If he complains, apologise, 
but take care that you hint to the crowd that the fellow 
really merited the stabbing, Thus shall your name remain 
glorious, and your reputation for fair dealing and decency 
be enhancec. It is competent to any man to make 
blunders, but it is hard to believe that the editor of the 
New Age was merely blundering when he committed 
himself in his issue of September roth, and as a fact we 
do not believe it. In any case, however, he owed us a 
frank and straightforward apology, and we had a right to 
demand such an apology. He finds at the eleventh hour 
that it is not “expedient” for him to deal honourably by 
us. Our readers will draw their own conclusions from his 
conduct. The game stands : 


To THE AcADEMy—One apology in print, one apology 
promised by letter, but not 
printed. 

To the New Age—One foul and scandalous libel, 
one crooking of the pregnant 
hinges of the knee, one failure 
to carry out an honourable 
undertaking. 


FICTION 


Together. By RoBeERT HERRICK. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 


Firty or sixty years ago a novel, as a rule, concluded with 
a wedding. It might begin with anything you please, 
except a wedding, but of late years the tendency of 
novelists seems to commence their stories with marriage- 
bells and finish them off with a tragedy. 

This remarkable book opens with a description of the 
wedding of a rising young American railroad man to a 
smart girl. Both occupy a position in life which, as far as 
can be gathered, is equivalent to the English upper middle- 
class, and it concerns itself chiefly with the love, passion, 











indifference, aversion, as the case may be, that this couple 
and several other married couples feel for each other or 
for the inevitable third person. For close upon six 
hundred pages we are presented with a fascinating picture 
of the life of moderately wealthy people in the United 
States, to which the present writer, at any rate, can recall 
no parallel, and interwoven inseparably with the fates of 
the characters is the “Atlantic and Pacific Railroad,” 
through whose traffic department by various steps the 
principal hero, John Lane, rises to a Vice-Presidency of 
the line. In this respect alone the book is powerful ; the 
description of the interplay of the immense railway system 
upon its victims—that seems the only suitable word even 
for its employees—its ramifications, its “‘ graft,” and Lane’s 
final arraignment for the sharp practice which he has con- 
sidered merely smart business, is all exceedingly well done. 
But, apart from this, we are given a number of secondary 
characters worthy of Mr. William de Morgan’s lavish hand ; 
indeed, the style at times is not unlike his, if we except his 
genial, irrepressible “ buttonholing ” of the reader. Thus 
the plot of the story is difficult to set forth with any 
satistaction in a brief review. 

We are reminded of the adage that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and we must admit that there is 
some pretty straight talking in the book on the subjects of 
marriage, sex, and the refusal of maternity by the modern 
American wife, so much so that we can imagine some 
readers objecting and becoming alienated. There is a 
world of difference, however, between plain speech on 
delicate subjects with serious, convincing thought behind 
it, and the unblushing exploitation of sex-relationships tor 
purposes of high sales. The one gives to think, the other 
contaminates ; the one is clean and justifiable, the other 
dirty and indefensible. Whatever passages in this book 
bear on the topics to which we refer are seen, by the time 
the last page is read, to bear also very surely on the 
development of lives, characters, and careers, and to fall 
in precisely with the author’s purpose. That purpose, one 
can scarcely avoid inferring, is to censure severely the 
prevailing social and financial conditions of life in the 
United States in so far as they affect injuriously the 
characters of men and women ; to press for a lessening of 
the strain, an unravelling of the tangle, a thinning of the 
forest in which husband and wife too often get separated and 
finally lost. A heavy indictment the author has made, and 
presumably a just one. “ Love!” he exclaims : 

That divine unreason of the gods which lures man as a 
universal solvent of his sorrow, the great solution to the great 
enigma—where was it? Bessie asked when Rob passed her door 
in the morning on his way to his solitary breakfast without a word 
of greeting or a kiss, and finally left the house without remember- 
ing to go upstairs again. And Falkner(Rob) asked himself inuch 
the same thing when Bessie persisted in doing certain things 
“ because everybody does,” or when he realised that after two 

ears in his new position, with a five hundred dollars increase in 
his salary the second year, he was nearly a thousand dollars in 
debt, and losing steadily each quarter.. Something must be done, 
and by him, for in marriage, he perceived. with a certain bitter- 
ness, Man was the Forager, the Provider. And in America if he 
didn’t bring in enough from the day’s hunt to satisfy the charmin 
squaw that he had made his consort, why—he must trudge forth 
again and get it ! A poor hunter does not deserve the embellish- 
ment of a Bessie and two pretty children. So he went forth to 
bring in more game, and he read no poetry these days. 

The prose in many places reaches a very high level, and 
is never, throughout the whole book, careless, nor does it 
smell of the lamp ; the style is dignified, and humour not 
absent. Rarely can it be said honestly that in such a 
lengthy story there are not a few dozen pages to be 
advisedly “skipped,” but here there are barely half a score. 
The one episode which strains our capacity for belief is 
the shooting of Vickers, the heroine’s brother, by the egoist 
and dreamer, Tom Cairy. Thata man should do this, his 
revolver be found, and nobody bring him to justice, 
especially as Vickers was shot from the thigh upwards, so 
that suicide was not a feasible explanation, is hardly 
conceivable. However, it is refreshing to be able to say, 
after a careful perusal, that here is a book by a modern 
American which touches the sore spot of the too-strenuous 
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life, and which, to readers of literary taste and discrimina- 
tion, can be confidently recommended. 


Through the Wine-Press. By ALEXANDER O. Fire. (John 
Long, 6s.) 


‘““ WELL-INTENTIONED” would be perhaps the kindest 
epithet to bestow on this novel. It is the story, told ina 
halting and spasmodic fashion, of a young Scotchman 
whom Nature had made an idealist and Circumstance a 
whiskey-merchant. William Esdale is obviously thrown 
down as a challenge to our admiration ; but at the best he 
appears as a voluble and not unkindly prig. He suffers 
badly from the cacoéthes scribendi, and the numerous 
transcripts from his diaries and memoranda make very 
tedious reading. They are for the most part quite irrele- 
vant, and entirely destitute of any originality of thought or 
expression. One character in the book it is possible to 
admire, with certain reservations. Trevelyan, the kind- 
hearted merchant, is at least recognisable as a human being. 
Otherwise the book is crowded with a melancholy series of 
shadowy and impalpable abstractions whom it would be 
absurd to refer to as people. It is sufficiently evident that, 
in attempting to write a novel, the author has ventured 
upon alien and hitherto untried ground. He is ignorant 
of the very elements of plot construction, and his manipu- 
lation of the English language leaves much to be desired. 
Here, for instance, are two characteristic sentences : 


Riding out of the town, the small company soon quitted the 
sand wastes which lie behind the suburbs gained a country 
in the first stretches of which the white broom and the argan-tree 
flourished, and which latterly showed great richness of verdure, 
adding to these the wild olive and the citrus tree. 

Every little assistance, every action of kindness, made her feel 
more acutely what she thought was her position of hindrance in 
a very vital matter to the very people whom she would have 
desired most to help forward in their wishes, 


Mr. Fife has no doubt done his best, but we think he 
would be well advised to desist from novel-writing in the 
future, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—At the conclusion of a review of my book on “Cardinal 
Newman” in THE ACADEMY number of September rgth I read 
the following remarkable passage : 

The book contains a few errors of fact quite pardonable 
in a foreigner. Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope were not 
contemporary writers, nor does $eremy Taylor belong to the 
seventeenth century (sic), both of which propositions are 
assumed by Dr. Sarolea on p. 15. Finally, it is incorrect to 
speak of Bishop Wilberforce as “the leader of the Anglo- 
Catholic party.” Bishop Wilberforce was an old-fashioned 
High Churchman, who had neither sympathy with nor 
tolerance for Anglo-Catholic ideals and practices. 


I beg to submit that the three errors pone out by your 
reviewer only exist in his imagination, and that in hunting for 
mistakes, which he condescendingly admits would be quite par- 
donable in a benighted foreigner, he has at least committed one 
mistake which is less pardonable in an Englishman and a reviewer 
of THE ACADEMY. 

He maintains that : 

1. Jeremy Taylor does not belong to the seventeenth century. 
In which century, then, does he relegate the author of “ Holy 
Living”? 

2. I do not say that Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope were 
contemporaries, but that the type of clerical life they describe 
illustrates the types of clerical life subsisting at the time of the 
Oxford Movement. Jane Austen wrote immediately before and 
Trollope immediately after the Oxford Movement, and the 
Oxford Movement in that wider sense, which I describe in Chapter II. 
of my book, took half a century to grow and develop, and is 
sufficiently comprehensive to include chronologically both 
writers, 

3. I deliberately call Bishop Wilberforce the leader of the 
Anglo-Catholic party. He is generally called the leader of the 
“ High Church” party of the time. But I submit that essentially 
“ High Church” and “ Anglo-Catholic” are synonymous terms, and 
that “ Anglo-Catholic” isa much better designation than “ High 















Church,” because it expresses much more clearly the High Church 
ideal, which, whilst rejecting the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church, yet upholds the “ catholicity” of the Anglican Church, 
I would be very much indebted to your reviewer if, as a com- 
ensation for accusing me of imaginary “ errors,” he assisted me 
in detecting some real errors, which I have no doubt must exist 
in my book, and for which I would rather not claim the plea of 
the “ foreigner.” 
CHARLES SAROLEA. 


Edinburgh University, September 25, 1908. 
[Our Reviewer writes : 


1. In asserting that Jeremy Taylor did not eee | to the seven- 
teenth century I was betrayed into an unfortunate slip of the pen. 
Yet this admission hardly helps Dr. Sarolea. For I intended to 
write, “Nor does Hooker belong to the seventeenth century,” 
and this proposition is certainly assumed by Dr. Sarolea. “In 
the seventeenth century,” he writes, “roused by a sense of the 
Spanish danger from which she [2.¢., the Anglican Church] had 
just escaped, and by the consciousness of a providential mission, 
a protector of national independence, and of freedom of thought 
in Europe she had known a brief period of greatness. This is 
the golden age of Anglican theology, of Jeremy Taylor, and of 
Hooker.” Now the seventeenth century cannot claim Hooker, 
who died in 1600, thirteen years before the birth of Taylor. 
Further comment is needless. 

2. When Dr. Sarolea referred to the novels of Jane Austen and 
Anthony Trollope as descriptive of “the time of the Oxford 
Movement,” I was sufficiently ingenuous to believe that he meant 
what he said. The Oxford Movement was a definite historical 
event, and to deal in vague generalities is to evade the question. 
The clerical novels of Trollope deal with the English life of the 
"sixties, and no writer (with the possible exception of Dr. Sarolea 
would venture to refer to that decade as “the time of the Oxfor 
Movement.” There are, as a matter of fact, many parishes in 
ey to-day which have remained uninfluenced by the 
Oxford Movement ; but I question whether the historian of the 
future will go so far as to connect the Oxford Movement with 
the earlier years of the twentieth century. 

3. Since Dr. Sarolea persists in regarding Bishop Wilberforce 
as an Anglo-Catholic I must refer him to Mr. R. G. Wilberforce’s 
Life of that prelate, where the Bishop’s views on the subject are 
very explicity set forth. To apply the designation of “ Anglo- 
Catholic” to an ecclesiastic who discouraged ritualism and held 
the practice of auricular confession in abhorrence is a misuse of 
terms. In point of fact the Anglo-Catholics have never claimed 
the support of Bishop Wilberforce, and I fancy that the Bishop 
would have been somewhat surprised and more than a little 
vexed to find his name included in the same category with the 
names of Keble, Pusey, Liddon, and Littledale. 

Finally, I did not call Dr. Sarolea a “ benighted foreigner.” I 
have, I trust, an adequate appreciation of the scholarship and 
critical ability which he has brought to bear on a difficult 
pong but I still think it possible that he may make mistakes. 

think, indeed, that he has made them.] 


“AMERICA AND GENIUS” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—As an appreciative reader of your paper, finding in it a 
weekly increasing interest, may I venture to express surprise at 
the—as it seems to me—rather unduly disparaging comment on 
Whistler in the footnote to a letter on “ America and Genius” in 
your issue of Saturday last ? Surely the painter who has extended 
the pleasurable scope of our vision into the “ wonderlands of 
twilight and of night” and has left so great a mark on modern 
art is worthy of a higher place than you would appear to accord 
him? Mr. Sargent, also, might not he be considered with some 
reason as above the third or fourth rank of painters? 

But these excepted, it is impossible not to agree with your 
comments on “A Former Liverpudlian’s” letter and its list of 
great men, beginning with Benjamin West, ending with Moody 


and Sankey. 
WILL E, TYLER. 
Carlisle, September 28, 1908. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Nash, Margaret A. Short History of English Literature. Jarrold, 
1s. 4d, net. 
A Complete Arithmetic. 
ph Holland, 4s. net. 
Smith, Alexander. General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. 
Bell, 6s. 6d. net. 
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Numerous complaints having reached this Office 
as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list of the names 
and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers a: whose establishments THE ACADEMY is always 


on sale. 


Further lists will be published from time to time. 





Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 





Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane, 
Cornhill, E.C. 





Mr. E. Born, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Mr. James Barker, 
2 Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Mr. George Blair, 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C, 





Messrs. Pottle and Sons, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Mr. T. Jenner, 
40A King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 





Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Mr. W. Morffew, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 





Messrs. Scripp’s Library, 
13 South Molton Street, W. 





Mr. H. Offord, 
15 Avery Row, 


Brook Street, W. 





The Manager, 
Foreign Bookstall, 
Café ’Royal, 


68 Regent Street, W. 





Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 





Mr. E. George, 
13 Swallow Street, 


81 Knightsbridge, W. 


Regent Street, W. 





Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Crown Court, 
Pall Mall, W. 





Messrs. Jones, Yarrell, and Poulter, 
8 Bury Street, 


St. James Street, W. 





Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 
514 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
97 Queen Street, E.C., and 

Also at 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C 


Mr. George Blair, 
11 King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








St. Bride’s Publishing Co., 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Messrs, Jones, Yarrell, and Co., 
37 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 
Temple, W.C. 





Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
$3 Southampton kow, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. C. G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


Mr. R. C. Willis, 
1 Green Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 








Mr. J. Browne, 
5 New Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Messrs. May and Williams, 
160 Piccadilly, 


London, W. 





Messrs. Bingham and Co., 
97 Mount Street, 


Grosvenor Square, W. 


Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W., 
Also 
8 Craven Road, 
Paddington, WW. 












Mr. M. B. Wilson, 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W. 










Murley Brothers, 
112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 











Mrs. E,. Jarvis, 
186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Mr. M, Pittman, 
41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 


















C. H. Cooke, 
II Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 













Mr. S. C. Carter, 
1 Porchester Gardens, 
Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. 










Messrs. Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W. 









Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
10 and 12 Fulham Road, S.W. 








Mr. Henry Roberts, 
2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 





Mr. F. Batson, 
82 Grosvenor Street, W. 





The News Stores 
(next) Hyde Park Hotel, 


Albert ‘Gate, W. 





Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, 
81 Ebury Street, 


London, W. 





Mr. T. Wyatt, 
198 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, W. 





Mr. W. Weaver, 
157 Great Portland Street, W. 





Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 
10 Coptic Street, 
Bloomsbury. 





Mr. William Green, 
138 Great Portland Street, W. 





Mr. Noble, 
28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. 





Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
Bookstall, 
Langham Hotel, W. 





Mr. I, Carpenter, 
17 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate, W 





Mr. H. Hunt, 
12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 








Mr. H. Perkins, 
3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


Mr. M. A. Ridge, 
43 Craven Road, 
Hyde Park, W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
19 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett, and Co., 





22 Leinster Terrace, W. 


Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
Belgrave Mansions, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 










Mr. J. Shrubb, 
165 Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, S.W. 












Messrs. W. H. Smith, 
Bookshop, 
Sloane Square, 3.W. 













Messrs. Wright and Son, 
43 King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 










Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
129 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W, 











Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 











Mr. George R. Riches, 
510 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 










Mr. R. Snare, 
21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 










Messrs. Blake and Co., 
62 Putney High Street, S.W, 









The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 









Mr. R. Andrews, 
120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W. 










Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 





London Bridge, S.E. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Continued from page 332. 
THEOLOGY 
Sermons. Preached on Various Occasions by the Rev. Charles 
Hobbes Rice. Edited by his son, Rev. C. M. Rice. Oxford: 
Parker, 2s. 6d. net. 
Percival, G. H. The Incarnate Purpose. Williams and Norgate, 
2s. 6d. net. 
POETRY 
Modern English Poetry. Edited by Andrea de Zwaan. With an 
Introduction by Ramsden Buckley. Nutt, 3s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Stoddart, Anna M. Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe. Bilack- 
wood, rss. net. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Kingsley, Charles. Hereward the Wake, Alton Locke, Two Years 
Ago. Nelson, 2s. net each. 
Dicey, A. V. Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. 
Macmillan, ros. 6d. net. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Cousin Phillis. Bell, 2s. 6d. net. 
JUVENILE 
Sidney, Margaret. Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
Turner, Ethel. That Girl. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
Lea, John. The Romance of Bird Life. Seeley, 5s. 
Church, the Rev. Alfred J. The Children’s Aeneid. Seeley, 5s. 
Gilliat, Edward. Heroes of Modern Crusades, Seeley, 5s. 
FICTION 
Gould, Nat. Whirlwind’s Year. Long, 2s. 
Philips, F. C., and Percy Fendall. Disciples of Plato. Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s. 
Gibbon, Perceval. Salvator. Blackwood, 6s. 
Oxenden, Maud. The Story of Esther. Blackwood, 6s. 
Maxwell, Gerald. The Fear of Life. Blackwood, 6s. 
Herrick, Robert. Together. Macmillan, 6s. 
Lorraine, Rupert. The Woman and the Sword. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
St. Aubyn, Alan. The Harp of Life. White, 6s. 
Doyle, Arthur Conan. Round the Fire Stories. Smith Elder, 6s, 
Senior, Dorothy. The Clutch of Circumstance. Black, 6s. 
Diiring, Stella M. Disinherited. John Milne, 6s. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Fred. Love's Magic. Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 
Burchell, Sidney H. Clods and Clover, Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 
Herbertson, Jessie Leckie. $¥unia. Chatto and Windus, 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Roberts, R. Ellis. The Church of England. Francis Griffiths, 
2s, 6d. net. 
The Tragedy of Hosea. And Nineteen Other Sermons. Preached 
by the Dean H. Martyn Hart. Skeffington, 3s. 6d. net. 
Alderson, A.W. The Extinction in Perpetuity of Armaments and 
War. King, 7s. 6d. net. 
Modern Classical Philosophers. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. 
Constable, ros. 6d. net. 
Barkie, the Rev. James. The Story of the Pharaohs. Black 
7s. 6d. net. 
An Incarnation of the Snow. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript by F. W. Bain. Parker, 5s. net. 
Walsh, Mary. Stories, Lyrics, and Legends of the West Couniry. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 3s. 6d. 





The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham 
isthe chairman. The object in view is clearly stated in the following 
extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“At nt the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and 
this is insufficient for its due maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that the whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then be 
admitted to the ‘John Gilpin’ room and other rooms now occupied by the Curator. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to form a small endowment, and it has been 
calculated that the sum of £2,200 is required. We sincerely trust that the public 
will respond generously to this appeal. 

“ HANDLEY DUNELYM, Chairman of the Committce.” 


The Secretary is MR. THOMAS WRIGHT, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be addressed. 
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THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, Also List of Books 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 


DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. & 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary OOFFEE. 











Frobenius, Leo. The Childhood of Man. Seeley, 16s. net. 








YPEWRITIN 


Typewriting 
accurately done. 





G promptly and 64- PER 1,000 WORDS. — Type- 
1od. per 1,000 words, writing neatly and promptly executed on 





TYPEWRITING. —The WEST 


Specimens and references.—Address Miss | Barlock Typewriter. Good paper, large mar- 


MESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 


KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’| sw 


MSS., Legal and General Copying, Circulars, 
etc., duplicated. Lessons. Established fifteen 
years. References, Usual terms.—SIKES AND 
SIKEs, 229 Hammersmith Road, W. 





TO AU THORS.—Lady (experi- 

enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from 1s. per 1,000 words. Dra- 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern- 
ment work, books, magazines, &c.). Proof 
revising (usual terms). Accuracy, prompti- 
tude. Highest testimonials—Miss Foot, 48 
Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, W, . 








AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 
~ Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
1 paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 





‘T YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 
Iod. per 1,000; all descriptions. Neat, 
prompt, accurate. Duplicating a speciality. 
Shorthand. Testimonials—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 
Quarrendon Street, Fulham, S.W 








gins, attractive display. Specimens sent on 
receipt of card.—ROBERT MILNE, 24 Kellerton 
Road, Lee, S.E. 








OUsSEx SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


New and Forthcoming Books 


THE REFLECTIONS OF LICHTENBERG. 
ee _— Translated by NORMAN ALLISTON, Crown 
vo, 2s. 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 
By BERNARD W. KELLY, Author of the “Life of Cardinal 
York,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


_. “ Makes a successful appeal to publicinterest. It is a most pleasing and satisfactory 
little work, with something of patriotic significance.”—Globe. 


NEW MANUAL FOR GCOMMUNICAKTS 
DUTY AND SERVICE. 
By the Rev. E. STAFFORD SMITH. With a Note of Com- 
mendation by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LINCOLN, 


7d. net. 
“This little book > wy : the en of - pa ee, 4 
simplicity is its great charm, and itis printed in readable type which makes 
useful for the aged.”—Church Union Gasctle. . 


REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
By M, ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in English at 


Southlands Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 
By HENRY JAMES SAINT-BENNO CUNLIFFE, M.A., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. beg to announce that Dr. 
Theal is now rearranging and largely rewriting his monumental 
work. The final form in which it will appear will be in Eight 
Volumes, as under, at 7s. 6d. per Volume. 

Part I. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Vol. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. [Now ready. 




















Vol. Il. FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY THE. 
DUTCH 


. [Shortly. 
Vol. Ill. ACCOUNT OF THE Beret, PORrveuEcs, 


HOTTENTOTS, AND BAN [In preparation. 
ParRT II, 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1795. 
Vol. 1. 1795-1828. [Now ready. 
Vol. Il. 1828—1847. [In preparation 
Vol. Ill. 1846-1860. [In preparation 
Vol. IV. 1854-1872. [In preparation. 
Vol. V. 1872—1894. [Now ready. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST. 
By R. M. GARNIER. Demy 8vo, Two Vols., tos. 6d. each. 
ANNALS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 
By R. M. GARNIER. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By JOHN RAE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Maps, 5s. net each. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, (864. 
(WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN.) 


By Captain VAUGHAN-SAWYER, 


THE LEIPSIG CAMPAIGN, (813. 

By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E, 
THE JENA CAMPAIGN. 

By Col. F. N. MAUDE, late R.E. [Shortly. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CAMPAIGN UP TO THE 
BATTLE OF LIAO YANG. 

By Captain SEDGWICK, R.F.A. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL 


BOTANY. 
By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 

Third Annual Issue. Issued May 9th, 1908. Compiled with the 
co-operation of the Association of Head Mistresses. PartI.: 
Full account of about 130 of the leading Public Schools for 
Girls. Part II.: Articles on the various Careers open to Edu- 
cated Women. Revised, Rewritten, and Supplemented in the 
present Issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











[Shortly 











GREENING’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ROYAL LOVERS & MISTRESSES. 
The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kings and 
Queens of Europe. By Dr. A. S, RAPPOPORT, Author of 
“The Curse of the Romanoffs,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. I6s. net. 





BUBBLES IN BIRDLAND. Written 
by HAROLD SIMPSON. Drawings by G. E. SHEPHARD. 
This is one of the cleverest and funniest books for 
Children ever produced. It contains 30 Full-page coloured 
Illustrations. 2g, net. 





A KNOWING DOG. By E. Harcourr 
BURRAGE., Illustrated by “ Yorick.” 2s. Gd. net. 





GLANCINDA. A Fairy Tale in Nine Glintings 
- ” gered with Drawings by ERNEST SMYTH. 
e s ne . 





DEAN SWIFT’S WORKS. Bound in 
a neat cloth binding, and printed on good paper, Uniform 
with the four previous volumes. 2g, net. 

VOL. V. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT 
AND BROBDINGNAG. 
» VI. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LAPUTA AND 
AMONG THE HOUYHNHNMS, 





New Volumes in the Lotus Library 
Bound in Cloth, top edge gilt, Ig. Gd. net. Bound in Leather, 
2s. net. 

THE MUMMY’S ROMANCE. By THEOPHILE 

GAUTIER. Translated.by G. F. MonksHoop. 

SALAMBO. By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Translated 
by J. W. MATTHEWs, With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
SYMONS, 

THE BLUE DUCHESS. By PAUL BOURGET. 
Translated by ERNEST TRISTAN, 

THE LATIN QUARTER. (Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme.) By HENRI MURGER. Translated by ELLEN 
MARRIAGE and JOHN SELWYN. With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 





New and Forthcoming Fiction 
BRANDED. GERALD BISS. 6s. 
SEMIRAMIS. EDWARD PEPLE. 6s. 

LITTLE FRANCE. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 6s 

A MAID OF HONOUR. ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 

HENRY OF NAVARRE. MAY WYNNE. 6s. 

A BACHELOR’S LOVE STORY. ANTHONY 
GRIMM. 6s. 

PAT COLA. ENA FITZGERALD. 6s. 

OUT OF THE SHADOWS. HENRY CURTIES. 6s. 


THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS. HOUGHTON 
TOWNLEY. 6s. 


IN THE DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH. GEORGE 
LONG. 6s. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE PEAKS. STATA 
B. COUCH. 6s. 


THE ARTIFICIAL GIRL. R. W. COLE. 6s. 


MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER. HAROLD 
SIMPSON. Gs, 


LOVE IN A MAZE. BRITON LAMBERT. 6s, 
UNDERGROUND. J. K. LEYS. 6s. 





Works by the late Lucas Cleeve (Mary Walpole). 
THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. 6s. 
THE CARDINAL AND.LADY SUSAN. 6s. 
THE LOVE SEEKERS. 6s. 

THE HOVERERS. 6s. 

THE GREATER LOVE. 6s. (In preparation. 





A Smart Skit on ‘‘Suffragitis’’ ie 


THE VICTIM AND THE VOTERY 
A really Funny Yarn by WILLIAM CAINE, 
Price Is. net. Illustrated wrapper. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 
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SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. (Early Britain Series.) 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., F.S.A. With Chapters Introductory to the Subject by the late F. YORK POWELL, MA., 


sometime Professor of History in the University of Oxford. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [Jn the Press. 


DO WE BELIEVE? The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. 


Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop BARRY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL 
RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


By T. G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings byJ.JAMES TISSOT. With over 750 Compositions illustrating 


the Work. Imperial 4to, per Set of Four Vols., 84s. 


[In the Press. 





HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS, Illustrating the 


History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that of 
the ——- Communion until the present day. By EDMUND McCLURE, 
M.A. ntaining 18 Coloured Maps and some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to, 
cloth boards, 16s, 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT 


OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By L, W. KING, M.A, FS.A., and H. R, 
HALL, M.A., of the British Museum, Containing 100 Plates and Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth boards, ros. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. EGYPT AND 


CHALDAZA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. MASPERO- 
Edited by the Rev. Prof.SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map 
and over 470 Illuustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s, ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS. EGYPT, 


SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
SAYCE. Translated by M. L.MCCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and 
over 400 Iilustratiors. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES, 850 B.C.— 


330 B.C. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE, Translated 
ny M. L. MCCLURE. With ~ 4 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 

omy “ (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-moroceo (bound by 
Riviere), 50s. 


BABYLONIAN AND ORIENTAL EXCAVATIONS 


AND EARLY BIBLE HISTORY. By Prof. KITTEL, of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. E. MCCLURE, M.A. Edited with a Preface 
by HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ARCHZOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: 


a Critical Examination of the Evidences for, By THOMAS JAMES 
THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. Compiled from various sources by the Rev. 
FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A, FS.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 


3s. 6d, 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS. 
By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. Reviews of 


some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith, By HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION, 
By HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d- 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 
By HENRY WACE, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 





CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 


A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore 
DUCH ESNE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE from the Third Edition of “ Les 
Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, Revised, with considerable 
Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 


THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND THE 


TWENTY-SECOND ARTICLE. An Answer to the Question, What is “The 
Romish Doctrine concerning the Invocation of Saints,” referred to in the 
Twenty-Second Article of Religion? A Lecture delivered to the Members of the 
Diocesan Branch of the Central Society of Sacred Study, March 14th, 1908, by 
JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. S 

cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. 
By the late WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, Canon of Southwark. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of SOUTHWA.wK. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRIST THE FOLFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
By the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D Litt, M.A, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF 


GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt, M.‘. New Edition. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


HVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Being Addresses delivered by the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D. Medium 8vo, 
paper covers, 


LITBHRARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J. 
KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London, Small post, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

EPISCOPACY, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


“THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J. A. 
FLEMING, D.Sc., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. 


IS CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS? By the Rev. C, H. 
PRICHARD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND Its WORE. 


(Manual of Elementary Science.) By H. F. NEWAI-L. Illustrated. Fcap 
8vo, cloth. “ (Jn the Press. 


CHEMISTRY. (Manual of Elementary Science.) By 
Prof.S. M. JORGENSEN, Professor of Chemistry at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the latest German Edition, brought up by MS. additions 
of the wr tothe Present Hour, by M. P,APPLEBEY, B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. (Romance of Science Series.) By 


Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., F.R.S., D.Sc. LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. New 
and Revised Edition, With an Illustrated Appendix on the Use of Gyrostats. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TURBINES. (Romance of Science Series.) By Engineer 
Commander A. E. TOMPKINS, R.N. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Small post 8vo, paper 
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